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WHEN you come to the Twin Cities of Minnesota in October you will 
see a land made famous by romantic lore of heroes, mythical and real. 
Every American child knows the story of Longfellow’s Hiawatha. Here you 
may see his country, with Minnehaha Falls and other beauties. a 

Coming to truer stories, you have read the St. Olaf College Professor 
Rolvaag’s Giants in the Earth, and the Pulitzer prize winner, The Emigrants, 
by Bojer. These depict the heroic struggles of our early Lutheran settlers. 


Lutheran Pioneers and Heroes 

But none of these stories is more thrilling than the record of the brave 
pioneers and modern heroes of the United Lutheran Church. Two years 
ago we all heard and read much about “Father” Heyer and his missionary 
adventures. After his first return from India, he made a visitation of the 
churches in Minnesota. Upon his second return he was appointed by Dr. 
William A. Passavant, Sr., to go to St. Paul to build a German and English 
congregation. This he succeeded in doing, and old Trinity Church is still 
a power in the church life of the city. But the sixty-five-year-old hero was 
not content to remain only a pastor: he explored the countryside far and 
wide, on foot, on horseback, and in sleigh in the dead of winter. Once he 
fell through the ice and nearly drowned—an experience which would have 
had disastrous effects upon a less hardy person. He organized the Minne- 
sota Synod in 1860. He was a close friend and kindred spirit to Dr. Passa- 
vant, whom we claim as the spiritual Father of our. Synod. 

Passavant was deeply interested in the cause of serving the rapidly 
growing multitudes of Lutheran settlers, and was a real helper and friend 
of the Scandinavian leaders. He first came to St. Paul in 1856, stopping en 
route at Red Wing to form a life-long friendship and association with the 
venerable and apostolic Dr. Norelius, then president of the Augustana 
Synod. It was a case of Christian love at first sight. Dr. Passavant collected 


$1,200 for a church lot in St. Paul and a deed for three acres on Lake Como;. 


but unfortunately his visit had no direct results as far as our U. L. C. A. 

work was concerned. The work had to wait twenty-seven years before 

getting started, due to the lack of missionary vision and zeal in the older 

churches, the Civil War, and the great confessional. conflicts which split 

the General Synod (1864-67). We may still lament the losses occasioned 
(Continued on page 17) 


RURAL CHURCHES 


Recent Investigations in the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania 


For nearly a score of years, and 
intensively since 1940, a committee 
of members of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania has sought informa- 
tion concerning the “rural congre- 
gations” of that oldest of the Lu- 
theran synods in North America. A 
report was recently issued as a 
means of solving the “rural church 
problem.” Some of the conclusions. 
found in the committee’s forty-page 
pamphlet are of general interest. 
This pamphlet contains eighteen. 
chapters, each of which deals with 
some phase of the rural activities. 

The first consideration was given 
to transportation to and from the 
place of worship. It is asserted that 
there is no insuperable obstacle to 


_regular attendance, provided people 


with cars are agreed to share their 
motive power with others who are 
fellow members. “Here is a mission- 
ary program at our doors,” one 
reads, 

Implied in the statistics concerning 
the parish organizational program is 
the value to the rural as to the urban 
congregation of having the recog- 
nized and authorized working groups 
in the church. Listed are Sunday 
schools, organized choirs, Women’s 
Missionary Societies, Young Wom- 
en’s Missionary Societies, Lutheran 
Brotherhoods, Luther League, Chil- 
dren of the Church, Daily Vacation ~ 
Bible Schools and Leadership Train- 
ing groups. Data from 232 out of a 
possible 257 churches were assem- 
bled. 

It seems obvious that rural loca- 
tion is no insuperable handicap to 
the establishment of auxiliaries. On 
the contrary, the so-called country 
people have the capacity to co-oper- 
ate with sister congregations ef- 
fectively, once they organize. Like- 
wise they benefit by participation in’ — 
the whole program of the whole 
church. 

Probably the essence of the “rural 
problem” lies in the imperfect appre- 
ciation of the benefits of working to- 
gether along the lines found effective 
for the spread of the Kingdom of 
God. Such co-operation is easier 
when the church’s official literature 
and equipment are used. Thereby 
both co-operation and economy are 
served most safely and effectively. 
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RURAL LIFE SUNDAY 


By an ancient custom observed by the Church in many lands, the 
fifth Sunday after Easter was marked by “blessing the fields” on which 
seed had been sown and from which harvests were needed and expected. 
The rite began with the meeting of the congregation for worship. A pil- 
grimage to the land followed, and suitable prayers and hymns. 

Among Lutherans and other denominations there is a growing recog- 
nition of the propriety of special prayers and definite recognition of giving 
thanks to God for all that we have. It is the Creator who gives to seed the 
power to grow, multiply, and reproduce after its kind. 

It is the same divine Power that has given fertility to the soil and 
established the seasons by which the succession of seedtime and harvest 
is established and maintained. It is from God that every good and perfect 
gift is received. Knowing this, the farmer buries the seed in the soil, 
confident that he shall reap in due time. 

But when, as is the case now, the demands of war have fallen upon 
the nations, and when the material wants of mankind are seen in the 
agonies of people lacking sufficient food, then the Church should point 
the devotions of believers toward the right uses of nature’s reproductive 
forces. We shall pray for bounteous harvests and for emphasis on those 
ideals of man that are realized by his control of field and forest, stream 
and mine. We can, and we will, pause on Rural Life Sunday to pray that 
food may be available for the hungry. 


THE CHURCH 


INTHE MEWS ...--.-- & G& Elson Kiugh 


The home front 

THE big chance now under way in 
Protestant churches is a shift in em- 
phasis from personal evangelism to 
family evangelism, William F. Mc- 


Dermott told editors of thirty 


church papers at the annual meeting 


of the Asso- 
; pve ciated Church 
Ni Press in Chi- 
cago. 


Billy Sunday 
was typical of the Protestant appeal 
for conversion of the individual in 
the last generation. Dr. McDermott 
cited the North Austin Lutheran 
Church of Chicago, with its program 
of family worship, as the best ex- 
ample of the new emphasis. 

Rebirth of decency and worship 
through development of Christian 
home atmosphere is the prospect 
now before the churches, Dr. Mc- 
Dermott said. He based his convic- 
tion on long experience as church 
news editor of the Chicago Daily 
News and his present work as writer 
for national magazines. 


Talking with Secretary Hull 

AN appeal to the United States 
government to work for religious 
liberty throughout the world was 
made to Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull in a personal conference on 


April 22 by Dr. Samuel Cavert, Dr// 


O. Frederick Nolde, and Dr. Glenn 
Reed. 

These spokesmen of the Federal 
Council of Churches and of the For- 
eign Missions Conference presented 
the secretary with a statement urg- 
ing that “the right of individuals 
everywhere to religious liberty shall 
be recognized, and, subject only to 
the maintenance of public order and 
security, shall be guaranteed against 
legal provisions and administrative 
acts which would impose political, 
economic, or social disabilities on 
grounds of religion.” 

Religious freedom should be safe- 
guarded “in the agreements into 
which our country may enter look- 
ing toward the promotion of world 
order, and be vindicated in treaty 
arrangements and in the functions 


4 


and responsibilities assigned to in- 
ternational organizations,” the 
churchmen declared. 

Secretary Hull received the state- 
ment cordially, and expressed keen 
interest in the study of post-war 
problems being made within the 
Protestant churches. He agreed to 
arrange for further discussions be- 
tween the churchmen and represent- 
atives of the State Department who 
are entrusted with various phases of 
post-war planning. 


Dr. Nolde in the "Record" 

FoLtowince the conference with 
Secretary Hull, Dr. O. Frederick 
Nolde (professor at Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary, Philadelphia) 
spoke on post-war problems at the 
Church of the Reformation, Wash- 
ington. 

His address received very serious 
consideration from members of 
Congress who were present, and 
was printed in the Congressional 
Record. 


National Evangelicals 

Tuer National Association of Evan- 
gelicals, organized last year to repre- 
sent Protestants who do not like the 
Federal Council of Churches, de- 
cided at its second annual conven- 


tion in Columbus, Ohio, to establish 


a new national Sunday school move- 
ment. . 

It plans to prepare a uniform 
series of lessons, and launch projects 
to “revive the Sunday schools.” 

The association claims a constit- 
uency of 775,000 members, consist- 
ing of individuals, churches, reli- 
gious organizations, and denomina- 
tions. All members are pledged to a 
seven-point statement of belief re- 
garding the Bible, the Trinity, the 
deity of Christ, the virgin birth, and 
the physical resurrection. 


Want local control of schools 

Tue National Catholic Education 
Association in session in Atlantic 
City recently condemned interfer- 
ence of federal bureaus with admin- 
istration of schools. 

“The American tradition of local 


responsibility for education is a sa- 
cred heritage,” said the representa- 
tives of 3,000 Roman Catholic ele- 
mentary schools, high schools, col- 
leges, and seminaries. They censured 
all attempts on the part of federal 
authorities “to control or direct the 
purposes and processes of American 
schools or to interfere with their ad- 
ministration.” 


Religion for prisoners 
Or 2,736 German prisoners of war 
at Fort McClellan, Alabama, 53 per 
cent are Lutheran, reports Captain 
Opie S. Rindahl, Lutheran chaplain. 
Captain Rindahl says, according 


. to staff correspondence to the New 


York Herald Tribune, that the pris- 
oners bitterly resent what they call 
“propaganda about Nazi religion.” 
They say the church program in 
Germany has been more active since 
the war than ever before. 

They know the responses in the 
church service better than most 
Americans. On one occasion when 
asked to sing “A Mighty Fortress” 
at a dinner, the captives replied that 
they would sing it at church but not 
at a secular affair. 

At the prison camp at Fort Dix, in 
New Jersey, Captain Edward A. 
Lautenschlager, army chaplain, said 
55 per cent of the prisoners are Prot- 
estant. Thirty-five per cent are 
Catholic, and the rest nothing. Only 
about 15 per cent attend religious 
services. 

In both camps the average age of 
prisoners is twenty-four years. 


Men for the ministry 
FoLLowInc the protest of the Ex- 


ecutive Board of the United Lu- ©» 


theran Church against the U. S. Se- 
lective Service ruling which would 
after July 1 put all pre-theological 
students in the armed forces, the 
Board of /Higher Education of the 


Disciples of Christ has sent a similar 


protest to President Roosevelt and 
other government officials. 

Other protesters are the officials 
of the Federal Council and of the 
National Association of Theological 
Schools. 


The Lutheran 


nities 


IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


The Puzzling delay of the Finns in 
making peace with Russia, despite 
Allied encouragement and pressure, 
has its explanation in a stubborn 
thought in the back of the Finnish 
mind. Doubtless influenced by Ger- 
man assurances (and threats) that 
the war will end in a stalemate, there 
are many Finns who think they will 
fare better under the terms of a 
modified peace obtained by the Ger- 
mans. The Finns expect the Allies 
to be thrown back and finally stopped 
when they attempt an all-out inva- 
sion. They are strengthened in that 
belief by the seemingly endless delay 
of the invasion. Past performances 
on the part of the western Allies, as 
they have touched the Finns, have 
not tended to create confidence in 
the present promises. Nevertheless, 
the Finns are likely to change their 


_ minds, and quickly. 


Most News from India is hazy. 
Generally it is hard to understand 
how much its people are ruled by 
their static past; how they are react- 
ing to their troubled present; par- 
ticularly, how they visualize their 
future. It is heartening therefore to 
learn that a number of India’s big- 
gest business men are realistically 
working out practical post-war plans 
by which eventually India will be- 
come virtually self-sufficient. A com- 
mission, including J. R. D. Tata, 
head of India’s largest steel corpora- 
tion, G. Birla, the textile magnate, 
Sir P. Thakurdas and Dr. J. Mattai, 
has already worked out a “Fifteen- 
year Plan” of economic development 
to reach an eventual expenditure of 
$30,000,000,000. They intend most of 
that sum to be Indian money. They 
propose a 130 per cent increase in 
agricultural output; 500 per cent in- 
crease in industrial income; ‘food, 
clothing, schooling for everybody up 


_ to the fifth form, and a dispensary 


with one doctor and two nurses in 
each village”; food exports to be dis- 
couraged. The project is based on 
the assumption that India will have 
a national government with full free- 
dom in economic matters, with eco- 
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nomic unity maintained on a federal 
basis. The plan has already been 
submitted to the British Raj of India. 
Mr. Tata, the chief spokesman for 
the plan, is a Parsi; but he is encour- 
aged to believe that he voices the 
general will of the people. 


Heinrich Himmler is busy these 
days. In a decree dated February 23 
he announced that from now on 
“every male German, irrespective of 
age, capable and worthy of bearing 
arms must serve in the auxiliary 
police.” This police force is two-fold 
—the Rural Guard, organized two 
years ago; the Town Guard, organ- 
ized shortly after. The regular police 
force can draw on these at will for 
any emergency. These auxiliary 
police continue in their regular oc- 
cupations, but “during their leisure 
hours undergo training.” At a cer- 
tain stage they are assigned to reg- 
ular police work for a few hours a 
few times each week, at night or in 
their free time. Previously the serv- 
ice was voluntary; now it is com- 
pulsory and universal. The decree 
says: “All German men must be 
available in case of utter need.” The 
wording is suggestive. At present 
they are being used to fill out the 
ranks of the regular police, whose 
“active members and reserves have 
been sent in increasing numbers to 


-the front or into the occupied coun- 


tries.” There is, however, a suspicion 
that the auxiliaries are being pre- 
pared as a protection against the 
probable uprising of the 15,000,000 
war prisoners and foreign workers in 
the near future. 


Seni, chief of the Mindi-Mindi 
islands off the coast of New Georgia, 
wanted to belong to the Solomon 
Islands Defence Force, after the Ma- 
rines had taken over. He was hes- 
itantly signed on as a scout and 
armed with a rifle. A few days later 
Seni ambushed six Japanese, killed 
one and annexed his rifle. Then he 
persuaded his commander to enroll 
another native volunteer to use the 
captured rifle. With the new recruit 
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Seni attacked five Japs, and had five 
more rifles when the fight was over. 
He engineered the acceptance of five 
more volunteers. This was a serial 
performance, evidently. At the last 
report of Seni’s activities, he was in 
command of a scouting band of 
thirty-two, all armed with rifles cap- 
tured on Seni’s forays. 


The Nation (issue of April 1) pre- 
sents the following amusing and bit- 
ing bit of information: “Jaeren, Nor- 
way, was a prosperous chicken-farm- 
ing center in 1940. Then the Nazis 
came. They killed and ate 90 per 
cent of the chickens and made no 
provision for replacing them. But 
the situation has its brighter side. 
The empty hen houses are now be- 
ing used as school buildings by the 
children of Jaeren, whose schools 
are now barracks for Nazi troops.” 


Food from the sky floated down 
upon the desert of Sinai on March 
29. It was not manna this time; but 
perhaps the recipients were better 
satisfied with what came down, since 
it was the kind of food they were 
used to. It was all because a train 
was stranded on the desert by one 
of the worst sand-storms the region 
has ever known. The train was 
hemmed in on all sides by sand- 
banks more than three feet high. 
Food was dropped to the passengers 
by the Royal Air Force. And here 
was another difference—there was 
no twenty-four-hour limit on the 
wholesomeness of the food supplied; 
the rations were intended to last at 
least forty-eight hours. 


Here and There: Some Belgians 
escaping from Germany say that to- 
bacco is selling there for $5 an ounce. 
.,.. Norway is no “gimme” country. 
It is paying all bills contracted for 
the care of its refugee citizens in 
Sweden, and trying to get them 
work. ... The Palestine Administra- 
tion has had to double its tax de- 
mands (to $60,000,000) to pay food 
subsidies, increased official and war 
defense costs. 


THE COUNTRY CHURCH —what Does It Mean? 


“BreTwWEEN you and me and the 
fencepost,”’ a brother minister ad- 
dressed me some time ago, “all this 
propaganda for the rural church is 
just a lot of drummed-up sentiment 
for the little fellows, is it not?” 

The questioner had no doubt in 
his mind that emphasis upon coun- 
try church work was just so much 
wasted effort. According to him 
(and he is not alone in this attitude) , 
it is the city, and the city alone, that 
holds the church’s future. With the 
Sunday Rogate—“Rural Life Sun- 
day” in modern parlance—coming up 
on our church calendar before very 
long, it is worth our while to find an 
answer to the question whether the 
plea for conserving our rural re- 
sources is instigated by mere senti- 
ment or stark realism. 

The accompanying charts will 
shed some light upon the disputed 


issue of fact or fiction, and whether. 


the church in the small community 
has anything worth preserving. On 
the first chart, eight Lutheran 
groups have been compared with 
each other on the basis of (1) the 
percentage of each rural constitu- 
ency as compared with the total 


Protestant Lutheran 
Norwegian Lutheran Church 
United Danish Lutheran 
American Lutheran Church 
Suomi Synod (Finnish) 


Augustana Synod 
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United Lutheran Church 


By MARTIN SCHROEDER 


membership, and (2) the percentage 
of children below thirteen in the 
same groups as compared with the 
total membership. 

By studying the first chart you 
will observe that the greater the 
rural membership in a given church 
body, the greater is the percentage 
of children below thirteen in the 
same group. In other words, the ex- 
tent of the rural membership in any 
given body has a proportionate bear- 
ing upon the extent of the natural 
increase in that body as shown in 
the diagram. It stands to reason, 
then, that to a considerable degree 
upon the rural membership depends 
the proportion of children in that 
particular church, and hence, the 
likelihood for more prolific growth 
by reason of its self-contained 
vitality. 


APPLIED TO U. L. C. A. 

Inasmuch as percentage figures 
may not so easily convey the extent 
of the actual effect of rural mémber- 
ship upon native denominational in- 
crease in each group, the second 
chart is meant to make this plain. 
It is an “If” chart. If the United Lu- 
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United 


Slovak 44,500 


American Luth, Church 83,000 


Norwegian Luth, Church 77,000 


Suomi 53,000 


Augustana 27,400 


theran Chureh (which is indicated 
by the horizontal bar) were to have 
the same percentage of children be- 
low thirteen as any of the other 
seven groups, the actual number 
within the U. L. C. A. would de- 
crease or increase to the number as 
attached to the vertical bars, denot- 
ing the respective Lutheran groups. 
To illustrate, if the U. L. C. A. were 
provided with the same percentage 
of children as the next largest group 
in the National Lutheran: Council, 
the Norwegian Lutheran Church, 
there would be 77,000 more infants 
on its roll. This incontrovertible 
piece of plain mathematics should go 
a long way in showing to those who 
doubt what the rural community 
means to the church at large. 


PERSONS ARE CONCERNED 

Whether all this adds up to mere 
sentiment for the little fellows or the 
reality of gains or losses for the en- 
tire church, we leave to the indi- 
vidual reader to judge. Sunday Ro- 
gate, the Fifth Sunday after Easter, 
not only invites the believer to in- 
voke God’s blessing upon the planted 
fields and gardens for a fruitful year, 
but in a special way to think of those 
who do the planting and cultivating 
as stewards of God, that they, too, 
shall enjoy the privilege to worship 
their Lord in churches of their own 
—something which is in great dan- 
ger today. To work and pray for 
such achievement is the duty of the 
Church at large. Sunday Rogate asks 
you to do so. 


Protestant Lutheran 118,000 
United Danish Church 1 
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EASTER CAME—But Never Went 


A Post-Easter Meditation by WILLIAM C. ZIMMANN 


Rev. 1:18, 19 (a)—“I am he that liveth, and was dead; and, behold, I 
am alive for evermore, Amen; and have the keys of hell and of death. 
Write the things which thou hast seen.” 


EASTER came, as a glorious sunset 
which the artist captures upon can- 
vas, and which becomes a living 
thing of beauty to enjoy day after 
day; as some scene from life which 
the camera catches, and which ever 
after keeps that scene alive; as the 
music score which the composer 
hears in his soul and which becomes 
a Hallelujah Chorus; as an experi- 
ence which the heart has, and which 
is ever after etched indelibly upon 
the mind. 

But Easter is more than all this. 
It is more than a picture to be en- 
joyed. It is rather something which 
calls us to step within it, as into an 
Alice-in-Wonderland mirror, and 
become part of the action of a new 
realm. It is more than some great 
musical composition to which we 
listen with rapturous delight. Rather 
is it like a great conductor who calls 


_us to take up our instrument and 


become part of a living symphony. 
This is what Easter must mean to us, 
and it is what I mean when I say 
that Easter came—as an historical 
event in time—but that it never 
went, as so many of earth’s happen- 
ings go, into a sort of historical ob- 
scurity. It is the focal point in his- 
tory around which all history re- 
volves. 

There is a majestic sweep in these 
verses from John’s great Revelation. 
One seems to stand with him in some 
exposed part of the universe, with 
all creation at one’s feet. The whole 
of time unfolds itself into one glo- 
rious moment. The things of earth 
are rolled up and disappear. There 
is nothing to which one can hold. 
All props have vanished. We stand 
alone; and before our awed vision 
there is the blinding spectacle of a 
non-earthly incandescent light, in 
which dwells the Living God, the 
Creator of all, the eternally tri- 
umphant and triumphing One, 


' against Whom no one and nothing 


can prevail. In Him are all the issues 
of life, and from Him comes the 
voice of eternal zons as He says, “I 
am he that liveth.” 

Yes, none other lives but He. 
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Without Him there is no life, and 
none lives without Him. 

“I am he that liveth and was 
dead.” Ah, here is a great mystery. 
The Lord of life, the eternally living 
One, dead? Yes—or so His enemies 
would have us believe. Dead at the 
hands of those He came to save. Cut 
off from ‘the land of the living by 
your sins and mine, and numbered 
with the transgressors. But we read 
on—“and behold, I am alive forever- 
more, Amen.” 

“T’—the self-existing One. “Am” 
—present, no past, no future, only a 
glorious present, all of life opened 
up and out in one sweeping pan- 
orama. “Jesus Christ, the same yes- 
terday, today and forever.” The 
great “I AM.” 

“Alive’—He Who was entombed 
and left for dead is now, as He al- 
ways is, alive, for He is Life spelled 
with a Capital L, and such Life can- 
not be snuffed out. 

“For evermore’—again the ma- 
jestic sweep of timeless ages, which 
swallow up history in a history-less 
present that continuously is. 

To stop at this point leaves us with 
our heads in the clouds, as it were, 


The Best Are Free 
By MARY JANE TANNER 


A PLEASANT smile, a word of cheer, 

A helping hand from someone near, 

A warm handclasp from a friend sincere, 
All these are free. 


The rainbow colors of the sky, 
The sun, the moon, and stars on high, 
The flowers that bloom, and birds that 
fly, 
All these are free. 


The earth that yields the golden grain, 
The clouds that drop the welcome rain, 
All that there is in life to gain— 

Cost you nothing, they’re free. 


The love of friends, the love of mother, 

Love of father, sister, brother, 

The greatest love of all the others— 
God’s love, it’s free. 


The best of life will always be 
The simple things; and they are free. 


Florence, Ky. 


unrelated to life. From this awe-in- 
spiring vision we need to be sent out 
to translate it into living terms for 
today. John, in his vision, was told 
to go and write the things he had 
seen and heard. So to us comes the 
command of Jesus to write, not with 
a stylus upon parchment, but in liv- 
ing and legible terms for life. 

e If Easter came for us, but never 
went, it will mean that we must live 
in a spirit of perpetual Easter. 

A sense of being forever with the 
Risen Lord must lay hold upon us. 
Not a once-a-year observance or 
celebration, but an everyday de- 
pendence upon Him Who is alive for 
evermore, and Who walks with us 
through life until He walks us into 
Life eternal. If Easter truly comes 
for us in the morning with the rising 
of the sun, then it can never be gone 
for us at the end of the day—but 
will carry us through the night. 


@ If Easter came for us, but never 
went, it will mean that whatever 
the happenings of life, whatever its 
joys or sorrows, its successes or fail- 
ures, its problems and its heartaches, 
its tragedies or its triumphs, we have 
with us One Who has the keys of 
death and hell, One Who was bound 
with our robe of mortality but Who 
overcame its limitations, One Who 
was subjected to the terror and 
power of the grave, but Who laughed 
at its terror and broke its power 
asunder, One Who was.engulfed in 
history but Who transcended history. 
If Easter truly came for us, then 
through all of life’s maze, through all 
its bewildering perplexities and 
doubts and fears, our hand is now 
in the nail-pierced hand of the 
mighty Vanquisher of sorrows and 
the eternal Restorer of joy. 
e@ If Easter came for us, but never 
went, it will mean that from hence- 
forth we must be humble instru- 
ments in the hand of our Risen Lord. 
We, too, like John, are to write in 
living characters His love and re- 
deeming power in our lives, so that 
other lives may accept Him too, and 
follow His way. We are to translate 
our experiences with Him into living 
terms for life, so that our homes 
glow brighter, our jobs grow lighter, 
and our life and conversation shine 
more brilliantly with His glory. 
Jesus, our Saviour and our God, 
captured it forever, to be the one 
great, living reality in a world given 
over to death. 


PROTESTANTISM REBORN 


WE may not agree with all of the 
expressed convictions of Dr. Howard 
Stone Anderson, our friend and the 
pastor of Washington’s First Congre- 
gational Church. However, his state- 
ment before the recent conference of 
Methodist clergymen on “The Trends 
in Which We Are Moving” does 
merit study and thought. His nine 
points of criticism are as follows: 

1. Protestantism, which originally 
released the well-springs of Chris- 
tian individualism, has plummeted 
into egoism of the most insidious 
and vicious sort. 

2.The phenomenon of 200-odd de- 
nominations is liable to the accusa- 
tion that they are nothing better 
than the creation of prideful minds 
and hearts ... they are sins of cor- 
porate ecclesiastical egoism. 

3. Protestantism apparently has 
failed to influence our nation’s 
leaders. 

4. The man in the pulpit grows more 
and more careless in his own study 
and relaxes deeper and deeper 
into the histrionic tricks of the 
platform. 

5. Protestant Christians must take’ 
some of the responsibility for aid- 
ing and abetting the kind of cul- 
ture in which egoism of sex and 
the breakdown of family life could 
occur. 

6.In any issue between capital and 
labor, the Protestant Church has 
seemed almost unanimously to be 
on the employer’s side regardless 
of the moral issues or the merits 
of the case. 

7. Probably the majority of slums are 
owned by church members. 

8. All nationalism cannot be laid to 
Protestantism’s blame; but Prot- 
estantism has lived in that kind of 
a world and been too much of it. 

9. We have sniped at our leaders at 
minor specific issues, demanding 
this sop and that confession, and 
have been missing the point that 
generation after generation of wil- 


WASHINGTON 


By OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
AND 


RALPH W. LOEW 


ful men have seized our govern- 
ment and are running it quite 
apart from religious ideals. 


THE BISHOP OF ICELAND 

WasHINGTON and its Lutherans 
were honored by the recent visit of 
the Most Reverend Sigurgeir Sig- 
urdsson, Bishop of Iceland. His po- 
sition in his country is indeed an 
eminent one, since more than 99 per 
cent of the inhabitants are Lutheran. 
He spoke at one of the Lutheran 
churches, met some of the city’s 
clergymen, and was the guest of 
honor at a reception given by the 
Minister of Iceland. Before leaving 
for his homeland he plans to return 
to Washington for the Service of 
Consecration of the new Episcopal 
Bishop. He is a dynamic speaker and 
a most democratic personality. He 
effectively represented his church 
and his people and spoke with great 
understanding of the American sol- 
diers stationed in his homeland. He 
has a splendid vision of the world 
mission of the Lutheran Church. 
Indeed, we liked him, and he has ren- 
dered a vivid service to our church 
in America by his visit. 


DIRECTORY 

A NEw directory of churches has 
been issued in Washington—the 
first since 1936. The first copy was 
presented to Mrs. Roosevelt at a tea 
at the Lutheran Service Center. 
Bearing a copy of Rockwell Kent’s 
picture, “Freedom of Worship,” on 
the cover, the book will be of great 
service to counselors, churches, new- 
comers and visitors in the city. 


THE LUTHERANS OF THE WORLD. 
ELSEWHERE IN THE LUTHERAN there 
has appeared a story of the auspi- 


cious dedication of the new Lutheran’ 


Service Center. Here, we just want 
to share our personal thrill. It would 
all have been worth while as far as 
we are concerned for that one line 
on the front cover-of the program 


which read, “The Lutherans of 
America present the Washington 
Lutheran Service Center.” Great! 
We need more projects and efforts” 
whereby we can demonstrate our. 
fundamental unity of spirit and 
action. The world needs the united — 
thinking and work which can be- 
come possible when “The Lutherans _ 
of the world present... .!” 


MINORITIES 

Tue Supreme Court decision on _ 
the Texas Primary case points up > 
the race issue in post-war planning! | 
Indeed, the eyes of the world are on — 
Texas and on the Nation’s Capital, - 
and on the United States, too, for 
that matter. For in our dealing with 
our racial minorities hangs the con- | 
fidence of our allies in such countries 
as China and India. Here we are 
fronted with real Christian ethics, 
requiring our best thinking and act- 
ing now. The agitators on both sides 
won’t solve the problem. They just 
kick up the dust. It will be brought 
nearer solution by those who quietly — 
and effectively state and re-state the ~ 
Christian criticism of any sort of 
racial arrogance of any color. 


EASTER EGGS 

GOVERNMENT agencies were in a 
tangle recently, and all over Easter 
eggs. One agency, concerned over a 
reported surplus of eggs, wanted the 
traditional egg rolling on the White 
House lawn resumed. However, the 
final ruling is, “That’s out for the 
duration.” 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE 

A BUREAUCRAT got answered the 
other day. An attorney from New 
Orleans had requested a loan from 
the RFC which was approved by the 
local office on condition that the title 
be cleared. In due time an accurate 
and voluminous abstract arrived 
tracing the history to 1803. By re- 
turn mail came a Washington letter 
requesting that the title be traced 
farther back. The attorney sent a 
quick and pointed reply, starting 
with the Louisiana Purchase in 1803 
which, he thought, even Washington 
offices knew about. Thence on back 
through the days of the Spanish Con- 
quest to the creation of the world, 
which included, surmised the at- 
torney, Louisiana. And he hoped 
that satisfied this filing-case filled 
town! 
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AFTERNOON CALL — ors. ite Stops a Rumor 


Tue kitchen. looked so neat I 
thought Mark must be coming down 
with something. He and Sam and 
Skinny had had milk and cookies, 
cleaned up the crumbs, and placed 
the glasses on the drainboard. Now 
they were in the cellar working on 
their airplane models. 

And still no Joan. Usually she 
comes straight home from school. 
She either brings friends with her or 
reports where she is going. On rare 
occasions she spends the rest of the 
afternoon with me. But it has been 
ages since I have had to remind her 
to come right home after school. 

“Mark,” I called from the head of 
the cellar stairs, “when Joan comes 
in, tell her I’ve gone to see Mary 
Jeffers. She can come there when 
she gets home.” . 

“Just so she doesn’t come hanging 
around us. We’re too busy to have 
any girls tagging around.” 

“Aren’t you pleasant! She won’t 
need to hang around you. We'll be 
glad to have her, and she’ll have a 
very nice time at Mary’s. I can’t 
wait for her, so send her along.” 

“She won’t go. I just bet she 
won't.” 

I straightened my hat before the 
hall mirror. Even the most conser- 
vative of these new hats are slightly 
dizzy, or at least they make me feel 
that way. This one is a bit too ex- 
treme to wear except on rather 


_ dressy occasions. Still, I like to make 


a special occasion of visiting Mary 
once in a while. She can’t get out to 
see the rest of us when we are really 
dressed up. Besides, this hat is be- 
coming, if I do say it, and I know 
Mary will tell me so. 

I smiled at my reflection, and 
picked up my gloves and purse. As 
I closed the front door after me, 
there were sounds coming from be- 
low that made me hope the boys 
would confine their activities to their 
present scene of operations. 

At the corner I paused and looked 
past the church. Perhaps Joan would 
be in sight. She wasn’t, and I cast 
an affectionate glance at the church 
building. The interior is so lovely, I 
can forgive its pseudo-gothic ex- 
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terior. Jerry says it is a truly Chris- 
tian building, more beautiful in- 
wardly than outwardly. 

On the Jeffers’ front door was 
hung Mary’s attractively lettered 
sign, “Ring and’ Walk In,” which 
meant that her mother was not at 
home and that Mary would be glad 
for company. The entrance hall was 
a bit dark after the outdoors, but the 
room where Mary was was a burst 
of sunshine. She waved from her 
couch. 

“Come in, Mrs. Lathrop, and join 
my other callers. I’ve had company 
practically all day.” 


I must have looked bewildered, : 


for she laughed at me and pointed 
toward the feeding station beyond 
her window. “There are new ones 
almost every day. And such appe- 
tites! My, how sweet you look in 
your spring bonnet.” 

“I hoped you’d say that. That’s 
why I wore it.” 

“Then I certainly am glad I didn’t 
disappoint you. Where’s Joan today? 
She hasn’t been in to see me for 
quite a while.” 

“She hadn’t.come home from 
school; but I left word with Mark to 
send her along.” 

“She doesn’t bring her paper dolls 
to see me any more. I suppose she’s 
outgrowing them. I'll have to play 
games with her the next time she 
comes.” 

“That will please her. She’s crazy 
about all sorts of table games lately. 
But tell me about yourself. How are 
you feeling?” 

“Yesterday was pretty bad, but 
today I feel much better. So let’s not 
talk about me. I know all about my 
own symptoms. 
Is the Lutheran World Action drive 
still going so well?” 

“It certainly is. People seem to be 
spending money so freely on all sorts 
of luxuries that I was afraid they 
might fall down on their obligations. 
I’m a pessimist, I guess. Mr. Milland 
says the offerings that came in last 
week topped those that came the first 
Sunday last year. 

“T’m so glad. Mrs. French stopped 
in to show me the poster with all our 


Tell me the news. - 


own boys on it. My, but there are a 
flock of them!” 

“There certainly are. And more 
going all the time. It throws an awful 
load on the men who are left in the 
congregation.” 

“And on Pastor Lathrop.” 

“Of course. But the women are 
helping in all sorts of ways they 
never thought of before, so things 
keep going somehow.” 

“Oh, I know what I wanted to ask 
you. What happened to Sophie Gil- 
more’s wedding? Did Bob really jilt 
her?” 

“Jilt her? Of course not! Where 
did you ever hear such a wild tale?” 

“Oh, someone told mother. The 
story she brought home was that 
Bob had met another girl at camp 
and that after all the arrangements 
were made for the ceremony he 
telegraphed Sophie he couldn't 
marry her.” 

“Mary, of all the wicked lies I ever 
heard, that is one of the worst. Bob’s 
furlough was canceled, and as soon 
as he can get home they will be mar- 
ried just as they planned.” 

“That’s just what I thought,” said 
Mrs. Jeffers’ voice behind me. “Hello, 
Mrs. Lathrop. I am certainly glad 
you set us straight before we passed 
the story along. 

“Mother’s been out scouting for 
the church supper. She wants to see 
what they can get before they plan 
the menu. She’s anxious to keep the 
cost down, since she doesn’t feel very © 
sure how much of the expense will 
be covered by the freewill offering.” 

“She’s as pessimistic about that as 
I was about Lutheran World Action. 
I hope she’s going to be as badly 
fooled. In any case, I think the sup- 
per will be a help to our School of 
Missions. I imagine we’ll reach some 
people that night that we wouldn’t 
reach any other time of the week.” 

“And yet it’s a shame that you 
have to lure people with food.” 

“That will be only one night. I 
think we’ll have a good attendance 
without it; but from what I’ve heard 
about Miss Freeman, we don’t want 
to miss a trick that will draw people 
to hear her.” 


FINE FURNISHINGS 


By BLANCHE GERTRUDE ROBBINS 


AN income that would almost 
double the weekly salary envelope 
coming into the Strange home! 
Sharon was trembling with excite- 
ment as she dropped the letter on 
the table and sprang to the rescue 
of the potatoes boiling dry. 

This was her big moment, and 
mentally she was spending the pay 
envelope if she accepted this offer 
from the Services Cafeterias. 

“T can use part of it to do over 
True’s bedroom—she should have 
pretties, and we could have a dormer 
window put in the attic and make a 
bedroom for the boys, and that 
would give John a real study,” de- 
cided Sharon, mashing the potatoes 
with the vigor that was born of a 
new incentive in life. “Of course, 
we’d need extra furnishings for the 
bedrooms and the study, and cer- 
tainly a Chesterfield that’s not saggy 
in the middle for the living room. 
And the lighting system needs re- 
juvenating—oh, where did I see 
those wonderful lamps at a bargain 
last week?” 

Sharon finished getting dinner in 
a daze. So often she had thought of 
other women who. were holding 
down jobs as well as managing their 
homes. She had envied them their 
pay envelope that was spent for lux- 
uries and the lovely furnishings they 
bought for their homes. John’s sal- 
ary as lecturer at the college merely 


provided living expenses for the/ 


Strange family. 

“T wonder what sort of fist I’ll 
make doing the housekeeping here 
at home and managing the Services 
Cafeterias—we can’t afford help, 
and, anyway, there isn’t any avail- 
able these days,” thought Sharon. 
Then she was wondering how John 
would react to the idea. He had 
never been partial to women mar- 
ried and running a career on the 
side. 

“But this is wartime and things 
are different; and my training as a 
dietitian should be exercised,” 
Sharon laughed as she realized that 
she was talking out loud “as if I 
were waging an argument.” 

She went to the door and called 
Patsy—the four-year-old—in to 
wash her hands before the dinner, 
As she passed the stairway, she 
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yodelled to the twins, splashing in 
the bathroom. There was that mat- 
ter of shifts in the Services Cafe- 
terias that would have to be worked 
out, for she knew sometimes she 
would be on duty at night. But then 
John was sure to be at home eve- 
nings now that he was so intent on 
study for his thesis and determined 
on his master of arts degree. 

Fortunately there was a nursery 
school in the next block, and it was 
time Patsy was mixing with other 
children her own age. True was old 
enough to assume some responsibil- 
ity in the home, and she could leave 
cooked roasts or chickens and des- 
serts prepared the day before. Vege- 
tables could be left ready for the 
pots. Of course she could manage. 

Her eye caught a list of telephone 
numbers lying on the telephone table 
and her heart skipped a beat. 

“Why, with that salary envelope 
coming in regularly I can lead off the 
subscription for the missionary hos- 
pital in China with a big donation,” 
she exclaimed under her breath. “If 
I start out with a goodly subscrip- 
tion of my own, I ought to do mar- 
velously well; and I had been 
ashamed to put my own contribution 
first, it would be so small.” 

There was a long silence that eve- 
ning in the living room after John 
read the letter offering Sharon a 
lucrative position as dietitian in one 
of the city Services Cafeterias. 

“You want to accept it—it is a 
flattering offer—you want to take 
it?” questioned John, his face grave. 

“T am thinking of the salary en- 
velope and all the things it will pro- 
vide—things we can’t afford for 
years and years otherwise,” broke 
out Sharon. “We can make a bed- 
room in the attic for Tim and Terry, 
and you can take their bedroom for 
a real study, and we can buy book- 
cases and files. Then True should 
have a gay sort of room with pretty 
chintzes. And we need a Chester- 
field and modernistic lamps; and the 
bathroom wall should be tiled; and 
the dinner set is badly nicked—” 

“That pay envelope sounds elas- 
tic, but you should not spend it all 
on us or the house,” smiled John. 

“Well, we could increase our 
church giving, and I could start off 


that subscription list for the China 
mission hospital with a donation 
that would act as bait for big con- 
tributions,” suggested Sharon. 

Her eagerness could not be de- 
nied; and John, repressing a sigh, 
listened as Sharon outlined her plan 
for managing the home and a job at 
the Services Cafeterias as well. 

“T have not the right to deny you 
this opportunity—to deny you this 
opportunity for wartime service, or 
the chance to earn extra money for 
the fine furnishing you want for the 
home, that my meager salary will 
not buy,” he said quietly, adding 


with forced optimism, “We can get 


along firstrate, I am sure.” 


There was an element of excite- 
ment during those first days break- 
ing into her new position as dietitian 
at the Services Cafeterias; and 
Sharon experienced a thrill working 
out menus for the employees of the 
munitions plant. But as she strug- 
gled with the menus for meals for 
several hundred, she found herself 
thinking of her own cramped kitchen 
and pantry quarters and planning 
ahead the meals for her family that 
they might not suffer during her 
absence. 

She felt a trifle annoyed when she 
thought of the porridge that morning 
that True had let burn and the boys 
refused to eat. And John hadn’t re- 
membered to warm the stew for din- 
ner last night—had put it on the 
table cold and so unappetizing! She 
was a. trifle worried about Patsy’s 


mid-day dinner at the school nursery | 


—she was such a little fussbudget 
and had to be coaxed to drink milk. 
It was high time, however, that the 
family learned a little self-reliance. 


Three weeks of running a home 
and a job, and Sharon sensed a sort 
of satisfaction that she was manag- 
ing so well. Then one evening she 


found herself home early. The. 


strange quietness pervading the 
house alarmed her. Where was 
everybody? 


Patsy, of course, was in bed asleep. 
John, doubtless, was shut up in the 
alcove of their bedroom that served 
as a makeshift study buried in study 
for his thesis. Now she recalled that 
at breakfast True had announced 
that she wouldn’t be home for din- 
ner, that she was going to Margot 
Dorey’s for the evening. Thinking 


(Continued on page 13) 
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IN SPITE OF HANDICAPS 


By ARTHUR P. BLACK, Executive Secretary, 


Laymen's Movement for Stewardship 


For reasons that are obvious to those who have even a superficial knowledge of the 
Slovak-Zion Synod, it has not paid much attention to the stewardship and church ad- 
ministration program of the U. L. C. A. However, we feel that the synod should be 
represented in our series of reports of synodical Stewardship Committees that have 
been appearing in THe Lurueran since last August. In order that our readers might 
have wholly official information, we requested President Bella to supply the copy. 


“Slovak immigration into the 
United States began at the end of 
the nineteenth century. The Slovak 
settled around the mines of Penn- 
sylvania, and in the industrial cities 
of the east and middle west. The of- 
ficial Church of Hungary did not 
care for them spiritually. It did not 
send pastors to America. (Only a 
few came because of nationalistic 
persecutions or for personal rea- 
sons.) The Slovak Lutherans were 
left to themselves; they organized 
their congregations and started to 


look for pastors. Here came the help | 


of our fellow-Lutherans in America. 
Their representatives came in touch 
with the Slovak congregations— 
some even learned the Slovak lan- 
guage—they sought out Slovak 


young men and persuaded them to 


study for the ministry, provided 
financial help, etc. The majority of 
the pastors of the Slovak Lutheran 
congregations did not come from 
abroad, but were educated and or- 
dained in the U. S. A. Not all the 
Slovak Lutherans were organized 
into churches. There were not 
enough leaders. The local congrega- 
tions also developed a tendency to 
see nothing but the problems and 
needs of the local church. 


~ INHERITED ATTITUDES 


“The Slovak-Zion Synod was or- 
ganized in 1919. It inherited the very 
pronounced confessional Lutheran- 
ism, the strong Slovak nationalism, 
the lack of mission-mindedness, dis- 
trust of any authority outside of the 
local congregation. The problems of 
the synod today are largely deter- 
mined by this heritage. The synod 
is not organized 100 per cent. More 
than one-third of the congregations 
/—among them some of the largest— 
are not members of the synod. It is 
a linguistic synod, very emphatically 
so. The principal language of wor- 
ship is still Slovak; confirmation in- 
struction is Slovak in most of the 
churches; Slovak is taught in its 
church schools on Saturdays and 
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during vacation, so that it might 
form a basis for religious instruction. 
Some congregations have never had 
an English service. The language of 
the synodical meeting is Slovak. The 
members of its churches actively 
participate in movements for the lib- 
eration of Czechoslovakia. There is 
not enough interest displayed in the 
work of the United Lutheran 


The Rev. J. Igor Bella, Ph.D., 
President, Slovak-Zion Synod 


Church; hence, contributions to its 
causes are far from full. 

“On the other side, a concerted ef- 
fort is being made to acquaint the 
congregations with the work of the 
Church as a whole. Non-member 
congregations are becoming U. L. 
C. A.-minded. English services are 
introduced; confirmation instruction 
is now English in some congrega- 
tions. The synod supports a mission- 
ary in Argentina whose principal 
work is to serve the Slovak Luther- 
ans settled there. Benevolences are 
rising. For example, during the 
fiscal year 1939-40 the synod col- 
lected for all purposes a little less 
than $3,000; in 1943, more than 
$8,000. It should be five times that 
amount, and some day it will be. 

“The forty congregations of the 
Slovak-Zion Synod are spread over 
a wide territory—Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jer- 


sey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota. A 
way must be found to co-ordinate 
certain activities with those of the 
territorial synods. 


THREE OUTSTANDING OBJECTIVES 

“1. To organize the synod fully; 
strong effort must be made to per- 
suade the independent congregations 
served by the synod pastors to join 
the synod. 

“2. A plan must be worked out to 
acquaint the congregations with the 
work of the U. L. C. A. at home and 
on foreign fields. 

“3. The increase of contributions 
to these causes would rise accord- 


ingly. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

“The Lutheran Reformation came 
to Slovakia soon after 1517. . 
Under the Emperor Maximillian 
(1564-1576), who for political rea- 
sons was favorable to. Protestants, 
practically the whole of Slovakia be- 
came Lutheran. During the subse- 
quent years the Church was perse- 
cuted with a vehemence seldom 
equaled elsewhere. . . . After 1867 
the unfortunate policy of the Hunga- 
rian Government . . . brought pres- 
sure to make Slovak congregations 
forsake their language of worship 
and religious education, and adopt 
the Magyar. The Slovak pastors and 
teachers were subject to petty per- 
secutions; many were suspended, 
and deprived of office because of 
their lack of co-operation with this 
absorption policy. A cultural-lin- 
guistic struggle developed in the 
Church. It lasted until 1918, when 
in the Czechoslovak Republic the 
Slovak Lutheran Church finally 
achieved freedom from cultural per- 
secution. The long religious and cul- 
tural persecution left an indelible 
impression on the character of the 
Slovak Lutheran Church. It de- 
veloped into a strongly confessional, 
orthodox Lutheran Church. It did 
not develop mission-mindedness, 
since the struggle for mere survival 
at home occupied all its time. It be- 
came strongly Slovak, nationalistic, 
very jealous of its right to use Slovak 
as the language of worship and re- 
ligious education. The Bible and 
liturgical books of the Slovak Lu- 
theran Church are written in Czech, 
as it was spoken in the sixteenth 
century. This language is under- 
standable to the modern Slovak.” 


IMPORTANT ITEMS OF BUSINESS 


Treasurer Miller's Death, New Church House, and Discrimination in 
Deferments Engage Executive Board's Consideration 


By Secretary W. H. GREEVER 


Tue fifth meeting of the Executive Board for the current biennium was 
held in the Board Room of the New Church House, 231 Madison Avenue, 


New York, April 13. 


Dr. R. E. Tulloss and Mr. Edward Rinderknecht were absent and ex- 
cused. The president announced that the devotional service had been des- 
ignated as memorial to Dr. E. Clarence Miller, as this was the first regular 
meeting of the Executive Board’ since the death of Dr. Miller; and the pres- 
ident announced that he had requested the secertary to prepare and conduct 


the devotional service. 
adopted by which the tribute was 
declared to be the official tribute of 
the Church as represented by the 
Executive Board, and. the secretary 
was instructed to include the tribute 
and the prayer in the recorded min- 
utes, and send copies to Mrs. Miller 
and other members of the family. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. MILLER 


In our thoughts about our friend and 
our fellow-servant in the Church, Dr. 
E. Clarence Miller, it is inevitable that 
we should think of him as he was and 
also as he is. The passage of Scripture 
which seems to furnish the basis of 
proper thought is the thirteenth’ verse 
of the fourteenth chapter of the Rev- 
elation: “And I heard a voice from 
heaven saying unto me, “Write, Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labours; 
and their works do follow them.” 

We have no doubt about the applica- 
tion of this word to Dr. Miller. With all 
of the evidence which we have that he 
lived in the Lord, we are assured th 
he died in the Lord. For him death 
was swallowed up in victory. It was a 
transfer into the life of complete de- 
liverance from sin and its consequences 
to the life of full realization of redemp- 
tion and eternal good. We are assured 
that he is among the blessed, and that 
is our comfort and our joy. Further, 
we think of him as free, and at rest 
from the wearisome toils of this earthly 
life of which he had a full measure, 
and in which he was a hero of faith- 
fulness and patience. His service now 
is one which perfects strength instead 
of exhausting it, and rest is freedom 
from struggle. And his works have 
gone with him, though we think of them 
with increasing appreciation as abiding 
with us. He now sees his earthly life 
as God saw it, and sees it, with God’s 
appraisal of his services. How he must 
marvel at the wonders and glory of 
God’s grace, in a human life in a sinful 
world! 
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Following the service, a motion was made and 


As we think of Dr. Miller as he was 
among us our sense of loss deepens, 
sometimes to a distinct sense of lone- 
liness. He was more than an example 
to be followed. He was truly a pillar 
upon which we leaned, perhaps more 
than we ever realized until he went 
away. He was a man of stalwart char- 
acter, manifested in the convictions 
with which he adhered to the funda- 
mentals of the Christian religion, and 
in the loyalties which reflected his 
ideals, and in his daily conduct, in 
business, in social relationships, and in 
the Church, which was extraordinarily 
consistent with the principles and ideals 
of his character. 

When we think of the spirit and traits 
of Dr, Miller as a man, we immediately 
designate him as one of a distinct per- 
sonality. He had the dignity and the 
fine culture of a nobleman, and the 
humble, friendly attitude of a Christian 
brother. He had a keen mind which 
could reach judgments quickly, but he 
was patient and considerate toward the 


,mental habits of those with whom he 


conferred for agreements. He was 
clear, clean and positive in his opinions, 
but he never sought by prestige of 
position or personal prerogatives to im- 
pose his opinions upon others, and was 
co-operative in agreements even when 
he did not wholly approve. 

When we think of Dr. Miller as a ser- 
vant in the Church, we find it impos- 
sible to make any appraisal of his work 
and influence which seems to approx- 
imate adequacy. His congregation was 
not a one-man institution, but he was 
naturally recognized as its outstanding 
leader, interested and active in all that 
pertained to its life and service. He 
rendered no more beautiful or fruitful 
service than he gave as superintendent 
of its Sunday school for more than 
thirty-five years. 

Likewise in his synod no voice car- 
ried more weight; and no counsel was 
more eagerly sought, though he rarely 
assumed heavy official responsibilities 
beyond the presidency of the Board of 


Trustees for the Theological Seminary 
at Mt. Airy. Over a long period of 
years Dr. Miller was largely responsible 
for every progressive development of 
the Seminary in harmony with the 
sound positions of the Lutheran 
Church; by the support of his testimony 
to those positions, and by financial sup- 
port which gave him the rank of bene- 
factor. 

In the United Lutheran Church Dr. 
Miller will be remembered as long as 
history endures. It may well be that 
had he been an opponent instead of an 
advocate of the merger through which 
the United Lutheran Church was or- 
ganized, that blessed event might have 
been delayed for a generation or more. 
As the first treasurer, serving more 
than twenty-five years, he participated 
in the official life of the Church not only 
for the direction of its enterprises and 
programs of service, but in the funda- 
mental concerns through which the 


formulation of principles and policies © 


were determined. He took part in every 
one of the thirteen conventions held in 
the twenty-five-year period and was 
absent from only one meeting of the 
Executive Board during that time. His 
service on the Finance Committee and 
the Commission on Investments was of 
major importance, and of no less value 
was his service on numerous other 
committees and special commissions. 
As treasurer he maintained direct con- 
tacts with the Boards of the Church 
and often went beyond official duties 
in special service rendered to causes. 
His practical and financial support for 


the Cause of Ministerial Pensions and © 
Relief was another instance in which ~ 


he became a benefactor. 
So, the farther one goes in the review 
of the interests and activities of Dr. 


Miller, the clearer is the realization of — 


the basic fact in his life: that he loved 
his Church. In a summary way that 
love was manifested by his active and 
official connection with the Laymen’s 
Movement for Stewardship, where the 
opportunity was given to help to enlist 
others in the practice of that personal 
stewardship which was a chief satisfac- 
tion to Dr. Miller himself. Often must 
Dr. Miller have uttered the petition: 


“Hstablish the work of our hands upon- | 


us; yea, the work of our hands estab- 


lish thou it.” Also he was confidently — 


obedient to the exhortation of St. Paul 
as the practical application of assured 
faith in the resurrection: “Therefore, 
my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, 
immovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye 
know that your labour is not in vain in 
the Lord.” 

If we should venture to think of a 
personal message from Dr. Miller to 
this meeting, would any other message 
be more likely than this quotation? 


The Lutheran 


THE BISHOP OF ICELAND 


of the future use of the new Church 
House in relation to world Lutheran- 
ism, when Bishop Sigurdsson of Ice- 
land was introduced by the president 
of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, who is also a vice-president 
of the Lutheran World Convention, 
to the Executive Board of the United 
Lutheran Church in America in its 
first meeting at its new headquarters. 
The Bishop was very cordially re- 
ceived and his brief address on 
Christianity in Iceland was highly 
appreciated. He stated that over 99 
per cent of the population of 130,000 
are members of the state Church, 
which is Lutheran, though the Ro- 
man Catholic Church has the largest 
church building in Iceland, with two 
clergymen and a Bishop, for no more 
than about 250 members. The Lu- 
therans have one pastor for an aver- 
age of about 1,200 members. 


THE NEW CHURCH HOUSE 


The local committee of business 
laymen in charge of alterations of 
the new Church House presented a 
report of progress to the Executive 
- Board through the officers. The 
plans, procedures and work of the 
committee were approved and com- 
mended by the Board. It was pro- 
posed, informally, that when the 
work is completed all matters per- 
taining to the purchase, alterations 
and occupancy of the new Church 
House would be published in suit- 
able pamphlet form. It is expected 
that all except the “finishing 
touches,” and certain items in the 
chapel, will be completed by the 
middle of May. Several of the offices, 
however, are to be moved imme- 
diately, one of which will be that of 
the president. 


REPORT OF TREASURER 


The new ad interim treasurer, Mr. 
Henry Beisler, presented the matters 
pertaining to his assumption of of- 
fice, and all necessary legal steps in- 
volving authority, bonding, etc., 
were taken, and the new treasurer 
was assured of the most cordial sup- 
port of the Board. In addition to the 
formal report of receipts and dis- 
bursements for the current quarter 
the treasurer announced that the 
gains in apportionment receipts for 
the first niné months of this fiscal 
year had exceeded the receipts for 
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the same months of the preceding 


It seemed to be almost prophetic year by about $150,000. 


DEFERMENT OF PRE-THEOLOGICAL 
STUDENTS 


Confirmed report that the Selec- 
tive Service Board had canceled de- 
ferment of pre-theological students 
reached the Executive Board while 
in session. The fact that the ruling, 
practically, did not apply alike to 
Protestants and Roman Catholics 
was noted. After serious discussion 
of the meaning of this ruling in re- 
lation to the supply of men as pas- 
tors and chaplains, the Board in- 
structed the secretary to send the 
following telegram to Washington: 


New York, N. Y., April 13, 1944 
Major General Hershey, 
Director General of Selective Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Executive Board of the United 
Lutheran Church in America is deeply 
disturbed at today’s order of the Se- 
lectivé Service Board canceling defer- 
ment of pre-theological students as of 
July 1, 1944. 

As a Church we express our un- 
alterable opposition, and vigorously 
protest against this action which will 
rob our country of this future Prot- 
estant spiritual leadership, particularly 
since the number involved, approx- 
imating 1,750 men for the country as a 
whole, is utterly insignificant as com- 
pared with the total military establish- 
ment. 

W. H. GreeEver, Secretary, 
The United Lutheran Church in 
America. 


THE FORWARD LOOK 


It may be that this meeting of the 
Executive Board will be rated in the 
future as one of its most important 
meetings, on account of at least three 
great propositions which it listed for 
study by committees and agencies. 

1. The proposition to merge the 
Boards of American Missions and 
Foreign Missions. 

2. The proposition to determine 
adjustments in “the whole official 
organization” of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. 

3. The proposition to make an 
early appeal to the Church for spe- 
cial contributions to a fund to be 
held ready for prompt and adequate 
action in the reconstruction period 
which will follow the ending of the 
war with acute and great needs, 
when resources are likely to be 
much impaired. 

Reports on thése propositions are 


sure to add great significance to the 
next meeting of the Board, in July, 
and the propositions themselves may 
become outstanding items in the 
convention program at Minneapolis. 


Fine Furnishings 
(Continued from page 10) 


back, Sharon remembered that this 
was the third evening that True had 
spent at Margot’s the last week. 
What was the attraction at Margot’s? 

“But where in the world are Tim 
and Terry?” she questioned. It had 
never been the habit of the twins to 
stay out evenings. John and she had 
made it a rule that they should be in 
bed by nine o’clock. She was sure 
their home work hadn’t been done. 

Sharon . filled the tea-kettle and 
prepared a gelatine dessert for din- 
ner next day and brought out a pan 
of vegetables to pare. She turned on 
the radio and listened inattentively. 
Then suddenly the news flash star- 
tled her and she walked across the 
room and bent over the radio. 

Six lads on a raft were drifting out 
to sea. They had lost control in the 
wind lashing the river. The raft be- 
longed to a war service plant and 
had been borrowed without permis- 
sion by the lads. 

“Raft!” Suddenly Sharon was re- 
minded of the mysterious conversa- 
tion she had overheard at breakfast 
between the twins. “Raft” and “pi- 
rates” and “hidden treasure” were 
words she had heard Tim and Terry 
muttering under their breath. Like 
a flash, she visioned Tim and Terry 
on the stolen raft floating down the 
river. They, were playing pirates! 

“Juvenile delinquents,” she heard 
the news commentator remark, then 
add the information: “The police 
have sent a patrol boat down the 
river in search of the youthful cul- 
prits. There is a heavy penalty for 
taking the raft. from its moorings.” 

The radio going full blast, Sharon 
ran from the living room, calling 
frantically upstairs, “John! John!” 

Incoherently the story tumbled 
out as Sharon met John halfway up 
the stairs. 

“Yll go investigate,’ exclaimed 
John, his face set and white. 

“T’m going with you,’ sobbed 
Sharon. “Ill. phone True to hurry 
home to keep Patsy company while 
we're gone.” 

(To be concluded next week) 


But their eyes were holden that 

they should not know him. 
Luke 24: 16 

To the two who were on the way 
to Emmaus the first Easter evening, 
as well as to the other disciples, 
Jesus was invisible until He willed 
to manifest Himself. The intensity 
of their desire and faith was a re- 
quisite to their gaining a vision of 
the resurrected Jesus. As someone 
said, “Desire will at length arrive at 
the satisfaction which it is in pursuit 
of.” When our eyes are blinded to 
spiritual realities we need a quicken- 
ing of the inner sense of soul-percep- 
tion, which pierces into unknown 
realms. Prayer is the implement of 
faith as the retina and glasses are in- 
struments of the optic nerve. “The 
Christian on his knees,” said one, 
“sees more than the philosopher on 
tiptoe.” 

+ + + 

But Jesus answered and said 
unto them, Ye do err, not knowing 
the scriptures, nor the power of 
God. Matthew 22: 29 

To confuse the enemy, signs at the 
crossroads are sometimes changed 
or torn down; but guiding maps give 
the correct directions. When the 
first disciples were confused as to 
“the Way” and began to wander 
into by-paths of doubt, the resur- 
rected Jesus came and led them out 


making him an acceptable leader in 
his line. Whatever one’s task or mis- 
sion, excellence should be the grade 
sought after. “There is no excellence 
without great labor,” says the adage; 
but back of the most painstaking ef- 
fort and the will to achieve should 
be the wise choice of ideals and 
goals, But one must go beyond mere 
excellency in the performance of 
duty. The highest attainment is to 
be aligned with the Son of God in 
the cause of extending His Kingdom. 


Se 
Blessed is the man that endureth 
temptation; for when he hath been 
approved, he shall receive the 
crown of life. James 1: 12 
“WHEN you meet temptation, turn 
to the right,” is good advice as well 
as suggestive word-play. There is a 
right way and a wrong at each fork 
of the road—according to the pur- 
pose of the traveler. “Blessed is the 
man that endureth temptation” if he 
follows not the. lure of sin but’keeps 
in the path of rectitude. No pot of 
gold may be his at the end of the 
rainbow trail of his dreams and am- 
bitions, but a “crown of life” is as- 
sured by “the Author and Finisher” 
of his course. “Trials, temptations, 
disappointments,” said James Buck- 
ham, “all these are helps instead of 
hindrances, if one uses them rightly. 
They not only test the fibre of char- 


of their bewilderment. He cited the # acter, but strengthen it. Every con- 


words of prophecy and explained the 
mapped way of salvation. Both His 
crucifixion and resurrection stood 
out as essentials in the plan of the 
ages. “The power of God” was in 
both. The grave is a dead end to 
the doubter. It is a gate to Paradise 
for them who believe in the Scrip- 
tures and lay hold on the resurrect- 
ing power of the Saviour. 


+ + + 


Approve the things that are excel- 
lent. Philippians 1: 10 

Gen. Greorce C. MarsnHatu, U. S. 
Army Chief-of-Staff, is an outstand- 
ing example of the efficient execu- 
tive. His systematic use of time, 
mastery of details, grasp of essen- 
tials, knowledge of human nature, 
and forcefulness of character com- 
bine with his natural ability’ in 
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quered temptation represents a new 
fund of moral energy. Every trial 
endured, if weathered in the right 
spirit, makes a soul nobler and 
stronger than it was before.” 


+ + ~ 


Herein is love made perfect with 
us, that we may have boldness in 
the day of judgment. J John 4: 17 

One of the strangest of all sects is 
that of the Doukhobors, who came 
originally from Russia to Canada to 
escape religious persecution. In their 
new-found freedom they have gone 
to extremes and irked their law- 
abiding neighbors. Their defiance of 
military conscription and some forms 
of taxation is no more odious than 
their doctrine as to public nudity— 
which they use not so much to 
frighten away their enemies, but in 


By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


their strange simplicity to express 
the unadorned truth of their tenets 
and the power of innate love to over- 
come evil. It is said that every Sun- 
day their leader chants to the con- 
gregation: “Love is the first spark 
of life spirit. It begins with rhythm 
—rhythm in the kiss and rhythm in 
the embrace. Love is always sacred. 
Love as long as you live.” Against 
such emphasis on physical affinity is 
the contrasted spiritual love as 
taught by Christ and His followers. 
“Love one another,” is a command 
that transcends all gross relations. 


+ + + 


And he, when he is come, will 
convict the world in respect of sin, 
and of righteousness, and of judg- 
ment. John 16: 8 

“Two men looked through prison 
bars; one saw mud, the other saw 
stars.” One’s view of life is condi- 
tioned not by his environment so 
much as by his inner attitude. We 
look up in faith and optimism or 
down in doubt and despondency ac- 
cording to the soul’s viewpoint. The 
Holy Spirit, in spite of our unholy 
spirit confined within the prison 
walls of our carnal existence, quick- 
ens unto a more heavenly vision or 
else leaves the hardened sinner to 
his sordid concepts and desires. Be- 
hind that mysterious something we 
call conscience stands the silent 
Monitor of souls Who divinely di- 
rects the spiritually sensitized. Un- 
erringly God’s all-pervasive Spirit 
directs the way of destiny. 


A PRAYER 


Mercirut Father, to the gracious 
care of Thy Spirit we commend all 
who are tempted and tried, in con- 
flicts of body and of soul, and all who 
are weary and heavy-laden. Be 
merciful to the homeless, the wid- 
owed, the orphaned, the friendless, 
and lonely. Comfort them in their 
distress; raise up for them friends 
and helpers; and may their faith in 
Thee fail not. Hear us, we beseech 
Thee, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 


The Lutheran 


LUTHERANS MOVE TOWARD UNION 


By THEODORE GRAEBNER 


(Dr. Graebner is on the faculty of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., 
the leading theological seminary of the Missouri Synod.) 

WHEN a group of sixty-five pastors, professors, and laymen of the 
Lutheran churches of Rock Island met in the fall of 1943, it marked a sig- 
nificant turn in the relationship of the four Lutheran bodies which repre- 
sent more than 80 per cent of the membership of that denomination in the 


United States. 


The meeting included representatives of the United Lutheran Church, 
the American Lutheran Church, the Augustana Synod, and the Missouri 
Synod, and it was held in the hall of a Missouri Synod parochial school. 
The assembly heard a lecture on “Lutheran Hymnology” by Dr, E. E. Ryden 


| of the Augustana Synod. It appointed a committee for the purpose of laying 


down principles for a federation of Lutherans in the Quad Cities (Daven- 


port, Rock Island, Moline, East Moline). The purposes of the federation 


include such projects as the obtaining of released time for religious instruc- 
tion, finding employment for Lutherans after the war, and discussion of 
those doctrinal differences which are still keeping Lutherans apart. 


For some time conferences have been 
held between the clergy of the Missouri 
Synod and of the American Lutheran 
Conference. At these meetings matters 
of doctrine and practice have been dis- 
cussed and it is reported that of 120 
such meetings, held in New York and 
California and points between, less than 
5 per cent were unsatisfactory in their 
results, all others showing that on the 
points discussed the pastors of these 


‘two bodies found themselves in com- 


plete agreement. 

Highly significant for closer relation- 
ships between the various Lutheran 
bodies was the publication of an “Over- 
ture for Lutheran Unity” which ap- 
peared in the January issue of the Lu- 
theran Outlook. The proposal consists 
of a preamble which cites the various 
doctrinal statements recently adopted 
by Lutherans of this country as being 
in essential harmony, and submits a 
series of fourteen paragraphs setting 
forth the teachings regarding many 
doctrines which have during the last 


’ half century been in controversy. 


In this “Overture,” all the Lutheran 
confessional writings are subscribed to, 
the Bible is declared to be inspired and 
inerrant, the deity of Jesus Christ, sub- 
stitutionary atonement, justification by 
faith, election of grace, all are there. 
The fact that hopes are entertained for 
uniting Lutherans on what amounts to 
the traditional doctrinal stand of the 
communion emphasizes the conserva- 
tive position which this denomination 
has retained while a liberal trend has 
been evident in many of the leading 
Protestant denominations. 

The large Norwegian and Swedish 
bodies of Lutherans are also participat- 
ing in a program of closer fellowship 
relations with the other Lutheran 
bodies. 

During the month of February 1944 
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international pastoral seminars were 
arranged by a committee of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Conference. The pro- 
gram of these meetings called for a dis- 
cussion of Post-war Readjustments, 
Race Relations, and Laymen’s Work. 
The seminars were programmed for 
Lutheran centers throughout the United 
States, twenty in all. 

A more sensational move was that of 
the 1941 convention of the American 
Lutheran Church which offered fellow- 
ship relations to the United Lutheran 
Church if certain obstacles were re- 
moved and a joint statement, adopted 
at Pittsburgh in 1939, were “whole- 
heartedly” accepted. The United Lu- 
theran Church went a step farther and, 
ignoring existing differences in the- 
ological position and church practice, 


affirmed its readiness to enter into re-' 


lations of altar and pulpit fellowship. 


No Organic Union 

No organic union is projected in these 
various efforts. There is a_ striving 
chiefly for relations of comity in the 
mission fields and for the recognition 
by each body of spiritual union with 
the other. At an intersynodical confer- 
ence held in New York City, Pastor F. 
Meyer struck the keynote when in his 
address of welcome he stated the pur- 
pose in view was not a merger of 
synods, but fellowship and love in place 
of mistrust and misunderstanding 
among Lutheran pastors of all synods, 
so that as a great body of kindred 
minds the Lutheran Church may ex- 
hibit the faith that overcomes the 
world. 

The movement is not continuing 
without a certain amount of opposi- 
tion in the various bodies. The United 
Lutheran Church at its convention in 
1940 rather reluctantly adopted resolu- 


tions of unity because of the fear ex- 
pressed by many delegates that the 
resolutions might hamper freedom of 
practice regarding other denominations 
and secret fraternal orders. In the 
Missouri Synod, on the other hand, 
some fears are expressed that a straight 
confessional stand of that body would 
be weakened by fraternal relations with 
others. However, the Union Commit- 
tee of that body has declared its ad- 
herence to the resolution of synod 
which “encourages our meeting men of 
other synods for a friendly discussion 
of those things for which we stand and 
to make amends for any offense or 
mistakes of which we may have be- 
come guilty.” 

The most comprehensive literary 
contribution to the movement of 
rapprochement between these bodies is 
a work of 240 pages entitled Toward 
Lutheran Union written under the 
joint authorship of two professors of 
Concordia Seminary, the leading the- 
ological seminary of the Missouri 
Synod. The book is a re-examination 
of the doctrinal background of Lu- 
theran union, and, while rigid in its 
theological position, stresses the need 
of recognizing what is essential and 
non-essential in the field of dogma, and 
suggests many possibilities of co-opera- 
tion in the field of externals. The book 
has had a large sale in all Lutheran 
bodies, 


Co-ordination of War Effort 

A number of significant arrange- 
ments have resulted from the religious 
implications of the war effort. The Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, which repre- 
sents the United Lutheran Church and 
the church bodies of the American Lu- 
theran Conference, has been able to co- 
ordinate its work for the spiritual care 
of the.armed forces with similar ef- 
forts of the Missouri Synod. For the 
first time, the Missouri Synod has en- 
tered into co-ordination with other Lu- 
therans in a joint task. Service centers 
similar to the USO but emphasizing re- 
ligion as well as recreation have been 
established in fifty-eight cities, and of 
these twenty-seven are under joint 
National Lutheran Council-Missouri 
Synod management. The work in be- 
half of the armed forces, done by the 
Lutheran bodies, totals more than two 
million dollars a year. In the Lutheran 
centers’ Service Pastors from all Lu- 
theran bodies labor in comity side by 
side. 

More recently a commission has been 
established jointly by the National Lu- 
theran Council and the Missouri Synod 
for the spiritual care of German prison- 
ers distributed over a large number of 
camps in the United States. About 45 
per cent of the prisoners are being 


(Continued on page 23) 


ASoto44 the Dosh 


A RECENT “business trip” to Chi- 
cago contained an incident that we 
deem worth description and deduc- 
tion. We were on our way to 860 
North Wabash Avenue, where the 
U. L. C. A.’s Board of Publication 
maintains a book store. Not being 
familiar with the streets in the vicin- 
ity, we inquired the route from a 
passing policeman. In words with an 
accent and inflections so unmistak- 
ably Irish as to be Celtic enough for 
Dublin itself, we were correctly 
directed. 

We respectfully submit the propo- 
sition that the gallant sons of Erin 
who have sought and found res- 
idence in this “Land of Opportunity” 
receive less appreciation than they 
have earned. They seem to have an 
affinity for the helmet, blue uniform 
and locust club of the police force. 
Distinctively garbed and on their 
beats, they, more than any other na- 
tionality, have told uncountable mil- 
lions of bewildered tourists what 
they need to know about where they 
want to go. In some instances, they 
are told where they ought to go to 
avoid where they would not want to 
be. 

We cannot speak for the Twi 
Cities nor for the rapidly developing 
Pacific area. But from Chicago east 
and south, public information and 
the Irish “cops” are closely joined. 


SPEAKING OF CHICAGO 


THE call at the U. L. C. A’s “Chi- 
cago branch” provided us with a puz- 
zle we have not been able to solve. 
In its new and shining subway—a 
traffic tube which in our judgment 
surpasses any “underground” in 
Boston, New York or Philadelphia— 
we found in big letters on the walls 
the single word TRUTH. At first we 
thought it the name of a station, but 
since it occurred in the same gigantic 
dimensions at two other “stops,” we 
decided it had some other signif- 
icance. We have made guesses at 
what the word might mean placed 
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on a huge concrete, tile-lined, cylin- 
drical wall. It was flanked in the 
places in which we observed it by 
advertisements of Chicago business 
activities. Inquiries addressed to per- 
sons on duty in our Chicago branch 
were unanswered: these young 
ladies, did not happen to have seen 
the word. 

Chicago’s Subway platforms are 
at least fifty feet below the street 
level of the city. The terrain, we 
have been told, is a sand formation 
which creates a whole family of en- 
gineering problems in the ‘solution 
of which the probity of the municipal 
government has at times figured. 
Philadelphians, whom the late Lin- 
coln Steffens once described po- 
litically as corrupt but also con- 
tented, would not have thought of 
the word TRUTH as decorative so 
far beneath the stratum of Chicago’s 
investments in commercial activ- 
ities. Could it not as well have been 
made a feature of the city’s skyline? 
(Is it not in Chicago that the sky is 
the limit?) Or has this hustling 
metropolis been intrigued by the 
formula, “Truth crushed to earth 
will rise again,’ and is not putting 
the assertion to a test? 


EYES FRONT 


RECENTLY a picture was published 
of a review of American soldiers 
“somewhere in Britain.” The men 
had formed in double line and their 
inspection was no doubt competently 
performed. The reviewers were His 
Majesty the King and the supreme 
military commander of the Allied 
Army of. invasion, General Eisen- 
hower. Perhaps you saw the illus- 
tration. 

The posture of the men arrested 
attention. Probably a series of 
marching orders had been given 
them, the last two being, “Right (or 
left) Dress,” and then the sharply 
announced command, “Front.” That 
single word meant a posture of the 
head, face, eyes, and. mind of each 


man in line. It symbolizes the sol- 
dier: particularly to the common 
soldier; the one who does the fight- 
ing. He faces the foe. Eyes front, 
and not gazing hither and yon, he 
takes the position of readiness to be 
told, “Shoulder Arms,” and then, 
“Forward, march.” 

No doubt the fixation gained by 
the command, “Front,” is artificial. 
Had man been made for no other 
purpose than to be a soldier, he 
would doubtless have had no facilities 
for gazing sidewise and even surrep- 
titiously winking and grinning. But 
when a principle or a privilege is 
under attack, the attitude of the 
soldier is the correct one. Not only 
must attention be focused on the 
antagonist, but the strategy of re- 
sistance must be studied and ade- 
quate preparation and planning for 
successful resistance must be accom- 
plished. 

The Christian folk of the United 
States and Canada can properly en- 
courage their civic as well as their 


military leaders to look ahead to- — 


ward post-war readjustments. We 
accept the declaration that the first 
World War was won by the allies 
and the peace bungled, and there is 
encouragement in the widespread 
call for axmore just, and therefore a 
more permanent, rehabilitation. 
Certainly the Church cannot dic- 
tate the terms of the peace, but it 
can encourage the statesmen to re- 
spond tothe dictates of equity and 
the distribution of opportunity. Let 
the fallacies of Versailles and the 
contempt of some nations for treaties 
solemnly drafted and signed, be not 
only faced repentantly, but avoided 
insistently, when the diplomats as- 
semble. And let ecclesiastical au- 
thorities keep within the spiritual 
realm and not assume to have au- 
thority where they have no power. 
None of them will lack ample oppor- 
tunities for benefitting humanity by 


following this policy, and they will. — 


be more familiar with the will of 
God. 


VIGILANCE DUE 
Tuat familiar proverb, “Eternal 


- vigilance is the price of liberty,” is 


applicable to the policy of education 
in the United States, and from a dif- 
ferent angle we have reason to sus- 
pect also to Canada. A phase of “the 
emergency” in the government’s war 
policies prompts. us to present the 
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need of watchfulness for peace plans. 

We suggest that some of the meas- 
ures which have been taken by gov- 
ernment bureaus since 1941 will 
“back fire’ with disastrous conse- 
quences if they continue in opera- 
tion after the prelimmaries of sta- 
bilization have been accomplished. 
The colleges and professional schools 
of a democracy must be “out of 
bounds” for employment by govern- 
ment agencies for government pur- 
poses. 

The situation in which we now are 
need not have been deliberately 
planned. It may have been the nat- 
ural course of events during a period 
of very grave peril. The first action 
was the drafting of the first million 
under selective service. The schools 
that are financed even in part by 
tuition paid by students realized at 
once that the number of men in at- 
tendance would be affected down- 
ward to an extent that would seri- 
ously lessen income to maintain the 
institutions’ varied activities. Fi- 
nances of graduate schools for pro- 
fessional training were not at first 
greatly jeopardized, but the later 
drafts on man power soon brought 
them also face to face with a deficit. 
There were further complications 
when the medical, dental, and min- 
isterial professions were pressed to 
provide doctors, dentists, and chap- 
lains. 

The idea was adopted that the gov- 
ernment should provide students by 
sending draftees to colleges and uni- 
versities and pay these institutions 
tuition and maintenance. The sun no 
doubt shone again in the hard- 
pressed treasurers’ offices of schools 
of higher learning. 

But the government was very spe- 
cific in its contracts for farming out 
the training of its coming generals 
and admirals. The specifications for 
quarters were extensive, and the 
curricula were not delegated to the 
faculties. Then the bright idea of an 
accelerated course was formulated: 
instead of using the summer months 
for vacations, the schools were asked 
to maintain their classes so that 
three sixteen-week terms, instead of 
two. semesters, were suggested. Who- 
‘ever spoke for “the powers that be” 
are ‘reported to have been very 
polite. It was merely a suggestion— 
the college and graduate school 
faculties were told—and it was an 
arrangement that will terminate 
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with, or rather six months after, the 
duration. 

It is that promise that must be ful- 
filled by the civic powers to both 
letter and agreement. The trends 
toward secularizing the liberal arts 
colleges, most of which the churches 
have founded, have made progress 
in recent decades, and the godless 
ethics we now have had excited 
alarm. Of course the utmost obe- 
dience will be given the war effort. 
But defending the country by ‘un- 
limited adjustments to the emer- 
gency must be understood as a war 
act. Let Congress watch the bu- 
reaus when return to a normal civil 
democracy is in process. 


U.L.C.A. to Meet ina 
Land of Legend 


(Continued from page 2) 
through the late beginning of Eng- 
lish work. In this more than a quar- 
ter century scores of Lutherans 
from the East united with other 
churches, and to this day many of 
the leaders in the Reformed churches 
are descendants of Lutherans lost 
during that period. 


BUT THE DAY DID COME 

In 1883 Passavant sent Dr. George 
H. Trabert from Lebanon, Pa., to 
build the first English Lutheran 
Church west of Chicago—St. John’s, 
Minneapolis. Picture him going 
about his work, walking the streets 
that cold winter, looking up scat- 
tered Lutherans, trying to get peo- 
ple to join an unheard-of project, to 
join an English Lutheran Church, 
and to get under a $12,000 debt. He 
was a real hero who lived missions. 
Thousands of souls have come under 
the influences he liberated, and have 
found their Lord. 

The same year student A. J. D. 
Haupt, son of General Haupt, friend 
of Abraham Lincoln and general 
manager of the Northern Pacific 
Railway, came from the Philadelphia 
Seminary and founded Memorial 
Church in St. Paul. Dr. P. H, Roth 
writes: “Imagination must light up 
these early annals of the frontier 
days, the crude communities, the re- 
ligious indifference, the oppositions 
and misunderstandings of those who 
should have supported, the endless 
walking of streets and visiting of 
strangers, the rebuffs and the anx- 
ieties, the raising of money and 
meeting of notes, the confirming of 


the weak-hearted; being sexton, or- 
ganist, choirmaster, Sunday school 
teacher; sweeping out and scrubbing 
halls, scraping together money to 
pay rent, making fires and carrying 
out ashes, cleaning and caring for 
kerosene lamps, planning and build- 
ing churches, wielding hammer, 
plane and saw for church fittings. 
These do not seem like the materials 
for romance. But thrice blessed the 
man who can see them so! They are 
the very material of glory. These 
men were among us as those who 
ministered; they bore upon their 
bodies the stigmata: of the Lord 
Jesus.” 


MEN OF VISION AND COURAGE 


And what shall I say more? For 
time would fail me to tell of Dr. 
G. H. Gerberding and his icy winters 
in boom town, frontier Fargo, N. D., 
and his dramatic dash to the Pacific 
Northwest to stake out our claim; 
of Dr. W. K. Frick, the beloved 
“Bishop of Wisconsin,” whose Re- 
deemer Church in Milwaukee moth- 
ered a score of strong congregations; 
of Sander, Smith, Steimle, McMur- 
ray, Leatherman. These were the 
bold men who formed a synod in 
1891, with seven pastors, six congre- 
gations, and a communicant mem- 
bership of 343. Quite a contrast to 
the present Northwest Synod mem- 
bership of 40,000 communing, 50,000 
confirmed, 72,000 baptized. Total 
benevolence the first year was $402; 
in 1943 it was about $200,000! What 
vision these men had, what courage, 
what faith! “Brothers, we are tread- 
ing where the saints have trod.” 

This has been a tale of unbeliey- 
able feats of valor. What about the 
present—have we. stopped the hal- 
lowed tradition? No, in a little more 
than two years, four new missions 
have been started; the first three 
with charter rolls of 82, 110 and 118. 
Our faith and vision have not de- 
creased, even though the hardships 
have. Later stories will describe 
something of the present work going 
on in this land of romance and ad- 
venture. 

Meanwhile we are working hard 
to make the 1944 convention of our 
U. L. C. A. a memorable one. So 
begin to plan now to attend, and see 
this storied land. We pray that it 
may renew and increase the conse- 
cration of the whole Church to the 
Kingdom of our Lord. 
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CHRISTIANITY BY CORRESPONDENCE 


St. Paul Used a Letter to Correct and Stabilize the Group of 


Recent Converts in Thessalonica 


Acts 17: 1-4; | Thessalonians 2: 1-12. May 14 Adult Sunday School Lesson 


Sometimes Christianity is called the religion of a book, because the 
source of its promises and the authority for their fulfillment is the Bible. 
This title is really a transformation of a Greek word, Biblion, or rather of 
its plural form, which is Biblia, that is, books. Another Greek word whose 
spelling in English letters might be graphein means to write. Thence we 
have our expression, Scripture or Scriptures. 


But when occasion arose to distin- 
guish the writings by which we have 
the revelation of Jesus, the Son of God, 
and -the inspired messages of certain 
believers in Him, in distinction from 
the sacred books in circulation among 
the Hebrews, the titles New and Old 
were employed. And since the Scrip- 
tures prior to the days of the Apostles 
contained the covenant of the Law, 
while those after Pentecost contained 
the covenant of faith, the earlier was 
called the Old Testament, and the 
later the New Testament. 

Of course, what we know as the Old 
Testament was the revered Scriptures 
of the Hebrew people from the time of 
their beginning with Moses and until 
the dispensation of the Law came to a 
close and the regime of the Gospel be- 
gan more than nineteen centuries ago. 
It is sometimes said of our Bible that 
its contents are the accumulated record 
of God’s dealings with His creature, 
man, during more than twenty-five 
centuries; that is, from Moses’ day un- 
til now. Both the stupidest and the 
keenest minds have received infores? 
sions from its chapters. To the Bible 
the most devout of God’s servants have 
contributed. The author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews sums it in the sentence, 
“God, who at sundry times and in 
divers manners spake in time past unto 
the fathers by the prophets, hath in 
these last days spoken unto us by His 
Son, Whom He hath appointed heir of 
all things, by Whom also He made the 
worlds.” 


Paul's First Use of Writing 


One is correct in deeming the spoken 
word the first medium of communica- 
tion for the Gospel which Jesus pro- 
claimed. The Messiah Himself wrote 
nothing (so far as we know), and the 
first messengers that proclaimed the 
advent of the Kingdom of God visited 
the people and bore personal witness 
to the arrival of “the One spoken of by 
the prophets.” So, likewise, as far as 
we know the beginnings of congrega- 
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tions were the results of visitors who, 
in Palestine and the regions round 
about, came from Jerusalem and later 
from places to which travelers and 
refugees had come. The employment 
of letters, and finally of such narratives 
as are the Gospels, came later. To bor- 
row a modern phrase: Christianity is 
not a mail order product. It is a per- 
son to person message from the person 
to God, to those created in His image, 
with capacity to enter into communion 
with Him. 
The Place of Scripture ts 

From the available precedents about 
winning men to faith in Christ and 
thereby enabling them to be born again, 
one reasons that activities of person- 
ality are essential somewhere in the 
process. As fire enkindles fire, so spir- 
itual energy generates spirituality by 
direct and remote contacts. No substi- 
tute for the living missionary has been 
discovered—not even in an age that 


‘ boasts of the limitless sphere of its 


mechanisms and of their extension by 
means of artificial forms of communica- 
tion. Nevertheless the written word and 
now the printed word as well, have 
definite functions in that most spiritual 
of entities, the Kingdom of God, which 
is in our midst. 

Of these limitations, there is evidence 
from that most generous of inspired 
writers, St. Paul himself. To his young 
disciple and harassed leader of the 
Church at Ephesus, Timothy, he wrote, 
“All Scripture is inspired of God and 
is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in right- 
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eousness, that the man of God may 
be perfect, throughly furnished unto 
all good works.” It is quite obvious 
that these words indicate the field of 
the written word’s functioning to such 
as had received the gifts of divine grace 
through the ministering of believers, 
and thereby created the conditions fa- 
vorable for the practices of devotion, 
study, repentance and engagements in 
all the means for bringing “other souls” 


into contact with the energies of our 


Lord’s good and gracious will. 


Partisanships For and Against 

The above assertions are illustrated 
by the ministry of Paul in the city of 
Thessalonica and its “follow up” by 
two letters addressed to the congrega- 
tion which came into being as the re- 
sult of his preaching and living among 
them. Luke, in the seventeenth chap- 
ter of Acts, describes briefly but viv- 
idly what happened when the great 
missionary came to the city from 
Philippi and tarried to speak in the 
synagogue. 

His: presentation had the usual two 


effects. It drew many into discipleship, — 


and angered the group of Jews, who 
preferred to substitute false accusa- 
tion and civil persecution for self-ex- 


posure to the implication of their own ~ 


Scripture. Paul yielded to the pressure 
upon those who accepted a faith born 
of his own, and moved on. But to 
deepen the convictions of those who 


had been persuaded by his own cer- 


tainties, he wrote the letters now in 
our New Testament. Incidentally, the 


first of the two is considered by Chris- — 
tian scholars to be the earliest of his — 
epistles and also of the entire New | 


Testament. 


One turns profitably from the all- : 


too-brief narrative, which is Acts 17: 


1-9, to the first letter. From its five © 


chapters dripping with the tenderness 
of Paul for these people, the Sunday 


school’s Commission on Lessons has © 


cited the first twelve verses of chapter 
two. Therein are expressed the out- 
lines of a great human character en- 
gaged in) the performance of duties 
commanded of God and needed by 
man. The glory of merely preaching 
the divine Gospel of deliverance from 
sin by accepting Christ as one’s Sav- 
iour gave him the courage of a soldier, 
the hopes of an evangelist, and the 


obedience of one who, except for his — 


Lord, would have been an alien from 
the kingdom of his God. 
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Mending the Breaks—Broken Churches 


Acts II: 


Paut and Barnabas spent a year in 
| Antioch building there a strong Chris- 
tian church. Antioch was the capital 
of the Greek kingdom of Syria and lay 
~ about 300 miles north of Jerusalem. It 
was a large and prosperous city, the 
_ third in importance in the Roman Em- 
_ pire. There was a large colony of Jews 
there, but this young church was prob- 
ably mainly Gentile. 

Paul was a Christian statesman. He 
' went to the centers of population with 
| the Gospel. A strong church in such a 
_ great city would become a point of in- 
_ fluence for the extension of Chris- 
 tianity. It was this same sense of strat- 
_ egy that led Paul to desire to preach 
the Gospel in Rome. 

It was in Antioch that the followers 
_ of Jesus were first called Christians. 
It is interesting to remember that this 
name was given them by their enemies. 
|A quotation from a very old liturgy 
/ reads, “We give Thee thanks that we 
are called by the Name of Thy Christ, 
and are thus reckoned as Thine own.” 
We Lutherans may also remember that 
our enemies named us too. 

It was to this growing, prosperous 

congregation that Agabus came. We 
have only one other reference to Aga- 
bus, where he is also called a prophet. 
In Acts 21: 10, in a very dramatic scene 
he took off Paul’s girdle and bound his 
hands with it, foretelling that if he per- 
sisted in his plans to go to Jerusalem 
he would be made a prisoner. He seems 
to have been given unusual prophetic 
powers. Here he warned the Church 
at Antioch of a famine that would come 
to Judea and of the consequent suffer- 
ing of the Christians of Jerusalem. As 
a result, the Christians of Antioch gave 
a relief fund for their destitute breth- 
ren. 
_ Barnabas and Paul carried this fund 
to Jerusalem and placed it in the care 
) of the elders of the church. No doubt 
_ many lives were saved, and a fine dem- 
- onstration was made of Christian love. 
|) The Romans said, “How these Chris- 
» tians love one another.” It was acts of 
brotherhood like this that impressed 
' their heathen neighbors. 


BiGentile to Jew 
| This relief fund was mainly given by 
Gentiles for Jewish Christians. This is 
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important in its bearing on the fellow- 
ship of the church. The Nazi racial 
philosophy came head on against the 
Christian practice of brotherhood. We 
know that many Christian neighbors 
dared the severest punishments by be- 
friending their Jewish friends in Ger- 
many. Pastors like Niemoller absolutely 
refused to accept the racial bar to 
membership in the church: The only ef- 
fective opposition given Naziism came 
from church people. 

The racial problem did enter into 
the thinking of these early Christians. 
Many Jews believed that all the rites 
and ceremonies of the Old Testament 
should be binding on all Christians. 
That would mean that Christianity 
would be a branch of Judaism. Greeks 
and Romans would have to become 
Jews. before they could be Christians. 
Even Peter was not clear on this ques- 
tion until he saw a vision of a great 
sheet let down from heaven containing 
all kinds of animals, clean and unclean. 
The voice of God commanded him to 
kill and eat. This meant that laws as 
to clean and unclean animals no longer 
were in force. It also implied that rites 
and ceremonies that were commanded 
in order to keep the Jew a separate 
race were now revoked, and Gentile 
and Jew were on the same level before 
God. Paul was the leader in a confer- 
ence held at Jerusalem in which the 
matter was settled and Gentiles were 
given all the rights and privileges of 
membership in the church. 

Certainly this offering of the Gen- 
tiles at Antioch would help to cement 
these Christians into one great broth- 
erhood without regard to race. Per- 
haps such acts of love are far more ef- 
fective than conferences in which time 
is spent in argument and discussion. 


Present Opportunities 


Worse than famine has come upon 
our brethren throughout the world to- 
day. Famine, however, is included. 
There is actual hunger and a promise 
of poorly nourished children and a gen- 
eration that will bear the marks of their 
hunger in weakened constitutions and 
failing energies. Christians in occupied 
countries have suffered and died for 
their faith. They need the food that we 


can share with them, but they need 
even more the assurance of our spir- 
itual support. 

Church buildings, too, have been 
wrecked. It is doubtful whether we 
can ever add up accurately the total of 
physical destruction of churches and 
Christian institutions by this war. We 
must share with these people in the 
responsibility for rebuilding these 
broken churches. 


Lutheran World Action 


is our method of meeting these world 
needs. Just as soon as the war is over 
our representatives will be meeting 
with the Christian leaders in many 
countries, bearing, as did Barnabas and 
Paul, a relief fund from their brethren. 
Governments are planning to relieve 
hunger because it will be too vast a need 
for any one church or any one nation 
to meet. But we Christians must look 
after the relief to the churches. And 
we will! 


The Measure of Giving 


“So the disciples put aside money, 
as each of them was able to afford it, 
for a contribution to be sent to the 
brothers in Judea.” (Acts 11: 29, Mof- 
fatt translation.) According to ability, 
is the rule for Christian giving. Not 
even a quota was laid, so far as re- 
corded. It was left entirely to the con- 
sciences of the disciples. 

The measure of our gifts is taken in 
the light of our ability to give. The 
widow’s two mites were all that she 
had, and that made them more than 
the large coins that the Pharisees gave 
out of their abundance. If we love 
Christ enough and those for whom He 
died, there will be money enough in our 
church treasuries for every need. 


“Hast thou plenty? Then rejoice; 
Rejoice and freely share. 

Hast thou scanty store? E’en then 
A little thou canst spare. 


“Be the portion small or great, 
The loving, generous heart 
Will always find it large enough 
To give away a part.” 
—Emelie Poulsson. 
* * * * 


To Leaprers: Topic date, May 14. 
Next topic, Broken Homes. 


Victory is possible only when an ef- 
fective strategy has been devised. That 
is the explanation for the long trips 
made to Cairo and Teheran by the 
leaders of the United Nations and for 
the daily conferences held in the offices 
of our Army’s Chief-of-Staff in Wash- 
ington. Long-distance planning is in- 
dispensable to success. 

—Luther League Review. 
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BOOKS 


Growing Spiritually 
On Beginning From Within. By Douglass V. Steere. Harpers. 149 pages. $1.50. 
DeptH and strength of spirituality is a crying need of the individual 
and of society. The deliverance of humanity from its ills is calling for saints: 
full-grown Christians. The war-weary world needs the peace, the power, 
the perseverance, and the eternal patience of saints. 


We hear much these days about re- 
construction, rehabilitation, and res- 
toration after the war. In this volume 
our attention is called to the need of 
more men of God who are released 
from the love of self and enslaved by 
the love of God. The emphasis ‘is 
placed upon what we ought to be, and 
not first, or so much, upon what we 
ought to do. 

The author gives us a practical set 
of devotional exercises which seek to 
take men to God—and leave them there. 
The exercises of Ignatius of Loyola, the 
spirit of Francis of Assisi, the ideas of 


Getting Married 


Marriage Is a Serious Business. By 
Randolph Ray. Whittlesey House. 164 
pages. $2. 

WRITTEN by the rector of “The Little 
Church Around the Corner” in New 
York, Marriage Is a Serious Business 
contains interesting and entertaining 
experiences of Dr. Ray in the perform- 
ance of weddings as well as a deep un- 
derlying philosophy of marriage. Be- 
cause he sees marriage as a living thing 
which changes and grows, he maintains 
that a man and a woman must grow 
with it. 

The sacramental aspect of marria 
is emphasized. This discourages easy, 
hasty, ill-advised and secret marriages. 
It encourages planning and preparation 
and the meeting of fundamental re- 
quirements which he has set before a 
marriage is performed. While more 
marriages are performed here, probably, 
than in any church in the nation, it 
is not easy to be married here. Many 
pastors will find hints in this book that 
will guide them in the counsel they 
must give to young couples today. 

Dr. Ray offers five cardinal rules for 
a happy marriage. He does not approve 
of war weddings, but recognizes the 
right of a properly prepared couple to 
marry. There are four questions that 
should be considered and honestly an- 
swered by each couple. He says that 
the hardest rule for the war bride to 
carry out is, “Try to grow in under- 
standing with your husband, even 
when you are apart.” 

The war wife must educate herself, 
work or occupy her mind, plan and 
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George Fox, the philosophy of Berd- 
yaev, the teaching of the Psalms, the 
practices of John Frederic Oberlin, the 


counsel of Meister Eckhart, together 


with other sources, are used to show us 
the way of spiritual development and 
growth in grace and in the knowledge 
of God. 

The book goes on to immortality, a 
subject almost ignored in the thought 
of today. A Christian’s death does il- 
luminate life. Buy or borrow this book, 
read it, and then live its counsels. 

H. D. Hoover. 


prepare for the day when she and her 
warrior husband will be reunited. It is 
imperative that the wife be at her best 
in order that she can help her returned 
husband, who after months of separa- 
tion will in all probability be a total 
stranger, make the adjustment to a 
tempo of life which is slower and a 
mode of life which is less exciting than 
that of war. The necessity of learning 
how to adjust to each other and of 
learning again to know and understand 
each other is emphasized. 

The book is timely and comes from 
the pen of one who, in having per- 
formed more than fifty thousand mar- 


/ riages, has counseled many couples be- 


fore and after marriage. It will find a 
useful place in the pastor’s library. 
Many married couples and those plan- 
ning to be married will discover in this 
book good, wholesome counsel and a 
sound Christian concept of marriage. 
CHarRLES P. CRESSMAN. 


Introduce Children to 
the Bible 


Old Testament Lessons for the Home. 
By Margaret Dager Lomas. West- 
minster. 220 pages. $1.25. 

Here is a book of ten chapters, pro- 
viding twenty-six lessons based on 
stories taken from the Old Testament: 
The narratives are well selected for use 
in a family. The biblical text of the 
story is printed, along with an explana- 
tion or paraphrase of-the narrative. In 
each case a non-biblical story, embody- 
ing the same truth or teaching, par- 
allels the Old Testament story. In ad- 


dition there are suggestions of “Things 
to Talk About,” “A Verse to Remem- 
ber,” “Things to Do During the Week,” 
and a brief prayer. Daily Bible read- 
ings are suggested. For one lesson 
there is a dramatization of the biblical 
story. Four hymns for family use are 
printed with the music in the back of 
the book. : 

These twenty-six lessons or plans are 
the result of the author’s experience 
with four children in her home. They 
will serve well as a scheme of Christian 
education in the family, though most 
parents will wish to supplement this 
material or make omissions. With the 
varied appeal which this book makes 
to the different phase of life it should 
render a large service. 

The book is easily legible, illustrated, 
and attractive, though no part of it is 
printed in color. Ear S. Rupisixt. 


Good Sermons 


The Christ of Lent. By Olin Spencer 
Reigstad. Augsburg. 124 pages. $1. 

The Christ of Lent contains sixteen 
sermons, one for each Sunday in Lent, 
a Maundy Thursday sermon, one for 
Good Friday, and two Easter sermons. 
Six midweek Lenten sermons are also 
included. These are good sermons, 
faithful to the doctrines of the Church 
and true to the Scriptures. Most of the 


illustrations are drawn from the Bible — 


and are well chosen. The general good 
quality of the preaching is maintained 
throughout the book, but the two 


Easter sermors appealed most to the © 


reviewer. We commend these sermons 
to pastors as a valuable addition to the 
sermonic literature for the Lenten sea- 
son. 


Lenten sermons should stress the © 
eternal values of our Lord’s sacrifice | 
for us, as these sermons do, but there © 
should also be a place for our present — 
lives we cannot 
ignore the fact that we are in the midst © 
of a great world upheaval, that war is — 
a part of the sin of our age as well as © 
our individual sin. It is well to write 
sermons that are undated and timeless, — 
but the average preacher will minister 


problems. In our 


better to his people if his messages 


come to grips with great moral and 


social problems. Dattias C. Barr. 


Also from Augsburg 


OnE of the most unusual publica- 
tions in many a day, not intended for 
the general reader but available to 
those interested, is The Forward March 
of Faith (Augsburg Publishing House. 
$2). This is a review of the century of 
Norwegian Lutheranism in America, 
which appeared at the time of the re- 
cent centennial celebration of the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church. 
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THE BISHOP OF ICELAND IN CALIFORNIA 


By S. O. THORLAKSSON 


SELDoM has a more welcome guest come to sunny California from any 
land, and especially from the land of the Midnight Sun and Eternal Snows, 
than the Bishop of the National Church of Iceland, the Rt. Rev. Sigurgeir 


Sigurdsson. 


He has come and gone. Now we reminisce and live in the memories. 
Be assured of as hearty a welcome, if not more so, whenever you can come 


' agam, Sir! 

We recall his reception by the Mayors 
of San Francisco and Los Angeles, and 
know that theirs were more than mere 
gestures of good will. His appearances 
before Ministerial Associations—not 
only Lutheran, but interdenominational 
as well—also before the Commonwealth 
Club of San Francisco, and the Break- 
fast Club of Los Angeles; his sight- 
seeing trips to Kaiser’s Shipyard in San 
Francisco Bay, and to the Warner 
Brothers’ movie industry in Los 
Angeles; the rallies of students from 
Iceland enrolled at the California uni- 
versities, and of American-Icelanders 
residing in the vicinity of the two 
metropolitan centers of California; pri- 
vate receptions in homes and clubs, in- 
cluding a Chinese dinner in Chinatown 
in San Francisco; tours of the campuses 
of the University of California and 
Stanford University at Palo Alto, in- 
cluding conferences with faculty 
groups; all this with drives around the 
cities and over bridges, also a round of 
visits to Service Centers and U. S. O.’s, 
demonstrates that the Bishop’s days in 
California were more than full. 


Officially Welcomed 

Not knowing anything about the 
Bishop’s ability to handle the English 
language until he arrived at the Air- 
port in Oakland, we were relieved of 
the slight anxiety which we had al- 
lowed ourselves during the prepara- 
tions for his coming, when he at once 
-entered into a spirited conversation 
about his flight with the two ranking 
military officers who were there to 
greet him. The members of the Wel- 
come Committee, which the authorities 
had allowed by special permission onto 
the air field, were Mr. Kristinn Gud- 
nason, manufacturer in Oakland, and 
the Rev. and Mrs. S. O. Thorlaksson 
of Berkeley. At Los Angeles, the fol- 
lowing made up the Welcome Commit- 
tee: Messrs. Olafson, Fjeldsted, Bjar- 
nason, Shield, Judd, and the Rev. 
James Beasom. (Mr. Olafson was the 
reception chairman in Los Angeles. He 
‘is the manager of the Foreign Trade 
Department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Los Angeles.) 

But, of all the days of his sojourn, 
which seemed to him at times to be 
an endless round of presentations and 
receptions, interviews and speech-mak- 
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ing, Sunday, March 19, stands out as 
the highlight. To begin with, the day 
was all that one could wish for as a gift 
from the Almighty, just such a day of 
beauty and sunshine as only Cali- 
fornians can boast, and yet it seemed 
as if the jewel of these days had been 
reserved for the Bishop of Iceland! 

From the early morning drive across 
the gorgeous Bay Bridge to the return 
at night across the same bridge over 
the moonlit bay, there was a special 
benediction hovering over all that 
transpired during the day. 


Ecclesiastical Ceremonies 

The Episcopal procession into the 
Cathedral on Nob Hill, led by the 
vested male choir, needless to say was 
dignified and impressive. After a beau- 
tiful chancel service of confession and 
preparation, the Bishop ascended the 
high pulpit. How he filled it! How his 
voice and message filled the vaulted 
heights of the Cathedral and the listen- 
ing hearts of the worshipers! His text 
was the Ninety-fifth Psalm, and his 
theme was the search of mankind for 
God; but his appeal was, “Ye who have 
found Him in America and we who 
have found Him in Iceland” must turn 
to Him in the midst of this terrific 
volcanic cataclysm which threatens our 
civilizations with its on-rushing molten 
lava of godlessness. Then he dramatic- 
ally told the story of the parish priest 
of old in Iceland who engaged his con- 
gregation in prayer one day in the 
southwest of Iceland when the molten 
lava of an erupted volcano threatened 
the destruction of the chapel and en- 
dangered their lives. God heard their 
prayers, as He must hear ours today 
if we but call on Him in faith and in the 
might of His promises. The cross of 
Jesus must be the sign of the new order 
of a new world. 

This impressive hour of worship 
closed with the Aaronic Benediction 
chanted from the altar in the Icelandic 
language by the Bishop and responded 
to with the Seven-fold Amen by the 
choir. It was indeed a dramatic and 
most effective conclusion to an inter- 
national and interdenominational serv- 
ice. 

The Rt. Rev. Karl Morgan Block, 
Bishop of California, said: “In inviting 


you to preach in the Cathedral this 
morning we recognize the dignity of 
your office and service to our good 
friends and neighbors in Iceland, and 
pay a much-deserved tribute to those 
who have offered to our men and 
women in the armed forces the hos- 
pitality of a sturdy and distinguished 
people, and we pray that the unity of 
the United Nations may remain in- 
violate until a just and durable peace 
can again come to our harassed earth.” 


In His Mother Tongue 

At four o’clock in the afternoon 
Bishop Sigurdsson preached to a ca- 
pacity congregation of American-Ice- 
landers gathered in the First English 
Lutheran Church of San Francisco. 
Here the worship and the sermon were 
in the Icelandic language. Three chil- 
dren were baptized by the Bishop at the 
close of the service. 

At 5.30 ‘P. M. these American-Ice- 
landers rallied around the Bishop in 
the social hall of the church and the 
Icelandic ladies of the Bay Area served 
Icelandic refreshments, coffee with all 
the trimmings, as only Icelanders can 
do. Mrs. Brynjolfson who is the vice- 
president of our San Francisco Bay 
Area group of Icelanders and the chair- 
man of the Social Committee, deserves 
honorable mention, together with her 
remarkable corps of helpers (too many 
to list!) for the splendid way in which 
they served the tables. : 

The Bishop was welcomed in English 
on behalf of the community by Prof. 
Sturla Einarson, of the University of 
California, and in Icelandic by Dr. 
K. S. Eymundson of San Francisco. The 
evening’s peak was reached with the 
singing of many Icelandic songs and a 
“Fireside Chat” by the Bishop. How 
near he brought the old country to us! 


Old Coins Presented to 
Seminary 


A coLuEction of 450 coins and medals 
concerning Martin Luther and the 
Protestant Reformation, the largest of 
its kind in America, was recently pre- 
sented to the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Philadelphia, Pa., by Dr. 
Otto L. Schreiber, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Kingston, N. Y. 

Dr. Schreiber, a graduate of this 
seminary in 1906, presented the collec- 
tion, the work of twenty-five years, to 
President Luther D. Reed, as a memo- 
rial to his class. The coins, made of 
gold, silver, bronze, iron, brass, nickel 
and porcelain, feature all the hundred- 
year anniversaries of the Lutheran 
Church and cover a period of four hun- 
dred years. Items in the collection come 
from Germany, Austria, France, Hol- 
land, Sweden and Denmark, as well as 
from the United States. 
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THE CHURCH IN CANADA SADDENED AND GLADDENED 


Sprinc has arrived in Saskatchewan. 
The western meadow lark was singing 
this morning (April 8) and beautiful 
fleecy clouds are drifting lazily across 
the sky. What little snow we had is 
gone, and there is an urge in the being 
of some of us to begin doing things in 
the garden. I, at least, have been walk- 
ing about in mine making plans. Two 
months from now it will be time to 
plant corn and set out tomatoes! The 
human drama upon the earth! How 
thankful we should be to God that our 
little scenes can be acted without fear 
of interruption from bombs or tanks 
or marching hosts! 


Tribute to the U. L. C. A. Treasurer 
Yet we are conscious of tragedy. The 
world has become very small and kin- 
dreds are widespread. Peace for one 
part of the family is war for another. 
The terrors and destructions of war 
may seem to be localized in certain 
areas, but the whole world must feel 
them—and rue them. And there are 
other tragedies. Men and women, that 
it seems humanity cannot do without, 
pass off the scene. I am thinking spe- 
cifically now of the late Dr. E. Clarence 
Miller. What an outstanding servant of 
God and men he was! An adequate 
appraisal of his life and works cannot 
be made now. He was a faithful and 
efficient servant and a wise and genial 
leader. To know him was to respect 
and love him. Some of us have a pic- 
ture of him as recent as the Louisville 
Convention when he spoke vigorously 


in favor of a more equitable Saeed 
0 


system. Many were his benefactions 
the Church, and his work as treasurer 
of the United Lutheran Church is 
unique in more ways than one. With 
the president, he had celebrated his 
silver jubilee in office and he was per- 
mitted to see an abundant harvest. The 
Church in Canada will mourn his loss 
and honor his memory, as will the 
Church in the United States and to the 
ends of the world. He was a benefactor 
of all humanity. 

The past year was a good year for 
treasurers of the Church. They have 
given their reports with rejoicing. The 
Manitoba Synod has risen in payments 
on apportionment from $900 a few years 
ago to more than $6,000 in 1943. The 
Canada Synod reports an increase over 
the preceding year of nearly $4,000 for 
administrative, missionary and educa- 
tional work and a total of more than 
$21,000 for special causes. The total ex- 
penditures for that synod, according to 
a statement by the publicity secretary, 
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were nearly $300,000. The Nova Scotia 
Synod has also had an excellent year, 
with an outstanding contribution for 
World Action. Unfortunately, I do not 
have a report from the Icelandic Synod, 
but I can safely state that here also there 
has been a marked advance. This synod, 
however, is laboring under the handicap 
of a number of vacancies. One is about 
to be filled by the first student from 
that synod to graduate from our semi- 
nary at Saskatoon. Mr. Skuli Sigur- 
geirson has been called to the mother 
parish of the synod at Gimli, Manitoba. 


Saskatoon's Summer Program 


A big program is being planned for 
Saskatoon for the coming summer sea- 
son. Seminary graduation services are 
to be held May 23. The convention of 
the Manitoba Synod will be held from 
June 25 to June 28. Following the con- 
vention a Pastors’ Institute will hold 
sessions June 28-30. Among the lec- 


turers will be Dr. A. A. Zinck of Mil- 
waukee, and Dr. Oscar W. Carlson, 
secretary for evangelism for the Board 
of Social Missions. A representative of — 
the Women’s Missionary Society is also 
expected. Pastors are enthusiastic over 
the prospect. In July summer camps 
will be held in Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba and two Luther League 
conventions will be held on the semi- 
nary campus—those of the Canada dis- 
trict of the Augustana Synod and the 
North Saskatchewan district of the 

American Lutheran Church. | 


Death of Pastor Caspar 

The Manitoba Synod has been sad- 
dened by the death of one of the — 
younger pastors, a graduate of our Sas- — 
katoon Seminary. He is the Rev. Theo- 
dore Caspar of Tisdale, Saskatchewan. 
He had suffered for a long time from a — 
tumor on the brain and finally suc- 
cumbed following an operation. He had — 
served parishes in New Sarepta, — 
Alberta, and in Shellbrooke and Runci- 
man, Saskatchewan. He was born in © 
Emerson, Manitoba, where his remains 
have been interred. The sympathy of — 
the Church is extended to the bereaved ~ 
wife and family. 
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CHORAL AND LENTEN SERVICES WELL ATTENDED 


THE annual Passion Sunday Choral 
Service by the choirs of the Lutheran 
churches of Rochester, N. Y., sponsored 
by the Pastoral Conference, was held 
at the Church of the Reformation, Dr. 
F. R. Knubel and the Rev. Alfred L. 
Beck pastors. Five choirs sang their 
own numbers, and then all joined in 
singing two anthems, under the direc- 
torship of Carl C. Baumbach of St. 
John’s Church. We continue to recom- 
mend such a service where a number 
of choirs can be gathered. 


Pastor Eugene L. Stowell, chairman 
of Lutheran World Action for the 
Western Conference and pastor of 
Resurrection Church, Rochester, re- 
ports that St. John’s, Buffalo, is the 
first congregation in the conference to 
reach its quota, and that St. John’s, 
Victor, is first in the Rochester area. 


An All-Lutheran Meeting 
Pastor Herbert E. Plehn and St. Mat- 


thew’s Church of the Missouri Synod, 


were hosts at a meeting for all-Lu- 
theran pastors in March. Synods rep- 
resented were Missouri, American, 
United Danish, and U. L. C. A. The 
chairman of the meeting was Pastor 
August Koerber, Redeemer Church, 
Newark, head of the Missouri pastoral 
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group. Two papers were presented, — 
one by Pastor Plehn on “The Christian 
Family,” and the other by Dr. Knubel — 
on “Possible Lines of Religious Re- — 
vival,” particularly in Rochester. The © 
meeting and its papers were termed — 
“innocuous,” but it was felt that it was 
a good thing to emphasize points on 
which we are in agreement rather than 
to speak only about those matters about — 
which there is disagreement among Lu- 
therans. Future meetings of the same — 
type will be arranged by a committee 
appointed for this specific purpose from 
all groups. 


Happenings in Congregations 

Pastor William M. Horn reports that — 
the Church of Peace has been success- 
ful in its effort to raise $5,500 to pay all 
mortgage indebtedness on the occasion 
of the congregation’s fifty-fifth anni- 
versary next year. Latest report of 
cash and pledges is $7,018. The pam- 
phlet asking for funds was particularly 
appealing, being titled “Church of 
Peace Offers $5,500 Reward—$5,500 Re- 
ward to the Holder of Our Mortgage © 
on Our 55th Birthday.” 


Trinity Church, the Rev. Henry C. — 
Erbes pastor, is particularly successful 
in maintaining interest after Easter by 
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having the various auxiliaries of the 
church sponsor the services. 


The Lutheran Pastors’ Wives group 
_ has elected the following officers: Mrs. 
Eugene L. Stowell (Resurrection), 
president; Mrs. Frederick R. Knubel 
(Reformation), vice-president; Mrs. 
Thomas A. Berg (Concordia), secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


Concord Church, West Greece, has 
_ received a certificate from the govern- 
ment in recognition of having given 
its pastor, the Rev. Albert G. Schofer, 
as an army chaplain. 


Several interesting papers for those 
in the service have come to our atten- 
tion. Among the most enterprising is 
_ The Lutherette, published by St. John’s 

Church, with the Misses Ethel Kas- 
ischke and Vera Albrecht, co-editors. 


Dr. F. R. Knubel and Robert H. Car- 
roll of Reformation were speakers at 
the meeting of the Central Conference 
in Syracuse on the subject of Evangel- 
ism. Through many years this large 
congregation has developed a very sub- 
stantial program of evangelism in 

which the laity take a most active part. 


Unusual Lenten Services 


Rochesterians had unusual oppor- 
tunities to attend a wide variety of 
Lenten services. The most widely 
_ known series is that held at Asbury- 
First Methodist Church. Dr, Oscar F. 
Blackwelder, pastor of Reformation, 
Washington, was the scheduled Lu- 
theran speaker, but due to his illness 
Dr. Franklin C. Fry, pastor of Holy 
_ Trinity, Akron, Ohio, was the substi- 
_ tute. Dr. Weldon F. Crossland, pastor 
of Asbury-First, was highly pleased 
with the sermons preached by Dr. Fry, 
-and said that the congregations were 
thrilled. In order to accommodate 
those who wished to come, services at 
4.00 P. M., each Thursday in Lent were 
‘held, as well as evening services. 


Dr. Gould Wickey of Washington, 
‘secretary of the Board of Education of 
the United Lutheran Church, was 
speaker at the Church of the Redeemer, 
-the Rev. Wm. Long Dowler pastor, in a 
fine series of services held in various 
churches in the northwest section of 
the city. His topic was, “Silence in 
Crisis,” and Pastor Dowler reports a 
very successful service. Dr. Wickey 
spoke at Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, liberal Baptist Seminary. Tak- 
ing as his topic, “Responsibilities of the 
‘Christian Minister Today and Tomor- 
row,” he gave a constructive sermon 
which would have been acceptable in 
the most conservative Lutheran church, 
After the service he met the students 
in the student lounge and they sub- 
jected him to searching questions on 
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what he had preached. The Divinity 
School Chorus sang “A Mighty For- 
tress” at the service in a manner which 
would make any Lutheran thrill with 
pride. 


Pastor Paul Schmieder at St. John’s 
Church had visiting speakers on 
Wednesdays in Lent, as follows: Dr. 
Samuel Trexler, president of the United 
Synod of New York; the Rev. Hugo 
Dressler, pastor of Atonement, Buf- 
falo; the Rev. Howard A. Kuhnle; the 
Rev. Harold Haas, St. Paul’s, Linden, 
N. J.; Arnold F. Keller, D.D., Re- 
deemer; Utica; and the Rev. Norman W. 
Ross, First Church, Lyons) These serv- 
ices represented the highest in devo- 
tion, because the congregation has used 
for a number of years the “Devotions 
in Prophecy, History, and Song,” based 
on the History of the Passion of Our 
Lord in the Common Service Book, 
compiled by Dr. William Hoppe. 


Dr. Paul Andrew Kirsch of New 
York City, assistant executive secretary 
of the Board of American Missions, will 
be the speaker for the Lutheran Pil- 
grimage June 18, 


Dr. Edwin McNeill Poteat was in- 
augurated as president of Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School April 13. He 
is noted as an outstanding preacher, 
teacher, missionary, musician, poet, and 
author. 


Lutherans Move Toward 


Union 
(Continued from page 15) 


served by chaplains of the various Lu- 
theran bodies under a board of which 
Prof, P. E. Kretzmann of St. Louis is 
chairman. 

Conferences are being held at this 
writing for the inauguration of an all- 
Lutheran effort for post-war work in 
Europe and in the mission fields once 
administered by German and Scan- 
dinavian Lutherans. 

For the care of Lutheran youth in the 
nation’s capital, a joint National Lu- 
theran Council and Missouri Synod of- 
fice has been established in Washington. 


Joint Educational Efforts 

Among the tokens of a much closer 
approach between Lutherans of every 
synodical connection are the various 
joint efforts in the educational field. 

For some time theologians of the va- 
rious synods have conducted a seminar, 
the Luther Academy, at Dubuque, Ia. 

During the summer of 1943, the first 
general meeting of theological profes- 
sors was held at Rock Island, Ill. All 
major bodies except the Wisconsin 
Synod were represented by their the- 
ologians. ° 

During the opening days of Feb- 


ruary, at the invitation of Hartwick 
Seminary, New York, more than fifty 
men, representing all Lutheran bodies, 
were gathered at Princeton, N. J., for 
the discussion of a tentative program 
of the Lutheran Church in: Social 
Action. 

Among the larger joint projects of 
Lutheran theologians are a_ scientific 
commentary on the New Testament 
and a symposium entitled “Introduc- 
tion to Lutheran Theology.” 

In the fall of 1943 a joint Lutheran 
Committee on Scouting was organ- 
ized in which all major Lutheran 
groups are represented. The commit- 
tee has published a manual entitled 
“Scouting in the Lutheran Church.” 

The meeting of professors at Rock 
Island has appointed a committee to 
study the feasibility of establishing a 
post-graduate Lutheran theological 
school, where graduates of the present 
seminaries might pursue advanced 
studies and earn higher theological 
degrees. 

At Parkland, Wash., Pacific Lutheran 
College, owned by the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church, is to be operated jointly 
with the American Lutheran Church 
and the Augustana Synod. 

Straws which point the way the 
wind is blowing have been the visit of 
Missouri Synod representatives at the 
convention of the American Lutheran 
Church and of the United Lutheran 
Church, and the greetings received by 
the United Lutheran Church from the 
president of the Missouri Synod at its 
recent twenty-fifth anniversary. 

New encouragement has been given 
the cause of Lutheran unity by a sig- 
nificant meeting held at Springfield, 
Ill, in January, which was. attended 
by national and district officers of the 
Missouri Synod and which accepted 
doctrinal propositions to be discussed 
with the ministers of other Lutheran 
bodies in a series of meetings to be held 
throughout the United States before the 
season of Lent. 


EDITORS HEAR MORRISON 


Tue Christian Church is awaking to 
its unique responsibility for the char- 
acter of civilization, Dr. Charles Clay- 
ton Morrison, editor of the Christian 
Century, told editors of Protestant pa- 
pers at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Church Press in Chicago April 
18-20. 

The present world civilization is de- 
cadent, but a new civilization is in the 
making. The church must be the “soul” 
of this new culture. 

Among other speakers at the annual 
sessions were Luman J. Shafer, Guy 
Emery Shipler, William F. McDermott, 
Leland D. Case, Roy L. Smith, and 
Jacob Payton. 
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She Pittsburgh Area 


NEWS FROM THE CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF THE 


PITTSBURGH SYNOD 


Tuts column is a recent. addition to 
the pages of THE LUTHERAN, and so a 
word of explanation and a bit of data 
should be given concerning this confer- 
ence. The Pittsburgh Synod covers the 
“western third” of Pennsylvania, while 
the Central Conference is the south- 
west corner, centered about Pittsburgh 
itself, from which the synod is named. 
Here is the heart of the nation’s steel 
industry, a fact which takes on added 
importance in wartime. The great steel 
plants are largely in the near-by cities 
along the Monongahela River—Brad- 
dock, McKeesport, Duquesne and 
Homestead. Other well-known cities 
on the territory of this conference are 
New Kensington, Wilkinsburg, Wash- 
ington and Wheeling (two of the con- 
gregations). Altogether there are 83 
congregations in the Central Confer- 
ence, with a confirmed membership of 
32,000, which is one-third of the synod. 
Most of the congregations are city or 
suburban, with only five of the pastors 
serving more than one church. Many 
congregations of other Lutheran synods 
are located in this area, chiefly Amer- 
ican Lutheran and Missouri Synod. Our 
synod offices are located in Pittsburgh, 
next to the United Lutheran Book 
Room. 


For the second consecutive year the 
convention of the Pittsburgh Synod will 
be held on the territory of the Central 
Conference and at First Church, Pitts- 
burgh, A. J. Holl, D.D., pastor—May 22 
to 25. 


In Appreciation "i 
Calvary, Wilkinsburg, A. W. Stein- 
furth, D.D., and the Rev. B. F. Wise 
pastors. One Sunday after the morning 
service Dr. Steinfurth was handed an 
envelope which contained appreciation 
for the leadership of this congregation 
and also a check for $1,000 which is to 
be used on the next major improve- 
ment on the church building—from one 
member. The congregation also paid 
off the long-standing debt upon the 
church and now has a small debt on 
additional property adjacent which was 
purchased a few years ago. There are 
three Luther Leagues functioning. 
With 140 young men called to the 
armed forces, it was felt that the Young 
People’s League would disintegrate, 
but the coming of young men from as 
far west as California to work in the 
Westinghouse plant has made this not 
only the largest, but the most active, 
society in the history of this church, 
seldom having less than forty in at- 
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tendance. This society so approved of 
Dr. Steinfurth’s series of sermons on: 
“How to Meet, Make and Keep 
Friends,” “Christian Courtship and En- 
gagement,” “Christian Marriage,’ and 
“Kindness in the Home,” that the young 
folks have made eighty copies of the 
sermons and distributed them among 
themselves and others who requested 
them. They also publish a paper which 
is well edited and eagerly read. All the 
Lenten services were well attended, 
and the Sunday school also is showing 
marked improvement in attendance. 


New organ chimes were dedicated at 
St. Mark Church, Springdale, on Easter 
Sunday, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Earl 
Shoop in memory of their son, Lt. Wil- 
liam Earl Shoop. Out of 105 members 
of the congregation in the armed forces, 
five have given their lives for their 
country, the fifth one being S/Set. 
Charles G. Yeagley, in England. The 
Rev. W. H. Mitchell is the pastor. 


A Circuit-riding Preacher 

A recent Navy publicity release de- 
scribes Chaplain Frank R. Morton as a 
“Circuit-riding Preacher” except that 
he uses jeeps, planes and Coast Guard 
launches instead of the traditional 
horse and buggy of pioneer days, to 
get around for his services and minis- 
trations. Before entering the service he 


was pastor of Bethesda Church near’ 


New Kensington. After his training he 
was assigned to the Newport, R. L., see- 
tion of the Coast Guard, to cover an 


‘area of ninety stations, scattered all the 


way from Watch Hill to Nantucket and 
most of them small and isolated. To 
provide them a Sunday service was the 
simplest matter of all. He does this by 
radio broadcast from Providence every 
Sunday. Coast Guardsmen at all sta- 
tions and aboard cutters are supplied 
in advance with mimeographed pro- 
grams so that all can join in the serv- 
ices. The great problem was how to 
render the necessary personal contact 
services. For this he turned to the use 
of jeep, plane and launch, so that now 
he is able to maintain a continuous 
schedule of visits to the stations. 


Interior renovation and_ replace- 


ments to the extent of $700 have been - 


completed at St. Mark Church, North 
Side, Pittsburgh, the Rev. J. M. Weber 
pastor. The walls were painted, and 
the pews and woodwork varnished. A 
new lighting system for the altar area 
has been installed. It is a large fluo- 
rescent light six feet long and contain- 


ing four candles—this the gift of Mr. 
George Bruckner. New linoleum was 
presented by the Deborah Class and 
laid in the vestibule. 


Two pastorates that have been vacant 
will be filled June first by young men 
just graduated from seminary and or- 
dained at synod: At Bethlehem Church, 
Mt. Royal Blvd., Glenshaw, it will be 
the Rev. Stephen A. Bendes of Cleve- 
land; at Bethesda Church, near New 
Kensington, the Rev. George M. Hersh- 
berger of Manorville. 


Much more worth while than bright 
new cloths on Easter is a church in- 
terior looking bright and new for Easter 
after a thorough cleaning. At Mt. Olivet 
Church, North Side, Pittsburgh, the 


members of the congregation not only 


cleaned the walls but also added a coat 
of paint. Eight young people were con- 
firmed on Palm Sunday. The attend- 
ances and offerings during Lent and on 
Easter surpassed those of last year. 
The Rev. Hans Hohnsbein is the pastor. 


A special feature of the Easter music 
at First Church, Duquesne; was. the 
organ-piano duet arrangements, with 
Mrs. Elsie Inglefield at the organ and 
Miss Natalie Mervos at the piano. Prel- 
udes, offertories and postludes were 
prepared and beautifully rendered. 
C. W. Baker, Jr., D.D., is the pastor. 


Seminars for Pastors 

Even before a war is over the tre- 
mendous task of reconstruction must 
begin in earnest. Looking over the 
ruins, we observe that still more serious 
than what has happened to the cities 
and farmlands of Europe is what has 
happened to human beings and human 
relationships during “these mad days.” 
Widespread disruption has occurred 
and terrible devastation has come to 
men’s bodies and minds and souls, not 
only in Europe but also in America. 
Here is where our Lutheran Church 
now has a responsibility and a great 
opportunity. Confronted with this 
challenge, the American Lutheran 
Conference has sponsored a nation- 
wide series of “Seminars for Lutheran 
Pastors.” One hundred two were present 
at the one held in Pittsburgh, April 17, 
at St. Paul Church, North Side. 
theme was “The Church at Work: Soul 
Care in Wartime.” Following are the 
faculty and subjects: Dr. Charles Ven- 
able, U. L. C. pastor in Chicago, “Race 
Relations”; Dr. A. T. Mattson, Augus- 
tana Synod seminary professor, “Indus- 
try and Labor”; the Rev. Theo. Thor- 
mahlen, Missouri Synod child welfare 
official, “The Family and the Com- 
munity.” 

The conference was highly profitable. 
The three speakers warned that the 
Lutheran Church must guard against 
the tendency of becoming a “middle 
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class” church, to the neglect of the “de- 
pressed classes” who cannot contribute 
much to its advancement or support 
but who desperately need its ministra- 
tions. 


A reunion of forty-two confirmation 
classes. was held Palm Sunday evening 
at Redeemer Church, Homewood, 


Pittsburgh. All of these, plus the class 
confirmed this year, were confirmed 
during the pastorate of R. W. Woods, 
D.D., who has served the congregation 
from its beginning in 1900. The Ella 
Woods Missionary Society raised $1,000 
during the past year which will be ap- 
plied toward the church debt. 


U.L.C.A. CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


By ERWIN S. SPEES, Secretary, 


the Parish and Church School Board 


THROUGHOUT the United Lutheran Church this year plans have been 
made for twenty camps and summer schools for church workers. These 
camps and schools provide courses in Bible study, missions, worship, mate- 
rials and methods of church work, and other studies. Young people and 
adults who attend will receive help and inspiration in these summer 


programs. 


All inquiries concerning the schools, courses offered, leaders who will 
serve on the staff, and the like, should be directed to the deans or the chair- 


men of the schools. 


PLACE 


Columbia College, 
Columbia, S. C. 


Frederick, Md. 


Oakwood Park, 
Syracuse, Ind. 


Echo Lake Camp, 
S. Saskatchewan, 


Long Lake Summer 


School, Ingelside, Ill. 


Lutheran Lake Camp, 
on Lake Pepin, 
Frontenac, Minn. 


Lakeside Summer 
School, Lakeside on 
Lake Erie, Ohio 

Massanetta Springs 


Harrisonburg, Va. 
Camp Nawakwa, 
Biglerville, Pa. 


N. Saskatchewan 
Summer School, 


Silver Bay on Lake 
George, New York 


Lake Brereton, near 
Rennie, Manitoba, 


Spruce Grove Leader- 
ship School, Alberta 
Province, Man., 


Green Lake Summer 
School, Green Lake, 


Camp Nawakwa, 
Biglerville, Pa. 


Sponsor TIME 
South Carolina, June 25- 
Georgia-Alabama, July 1 
Florida Synods 
Maryland Synod July 10-15 Hood College, 
Indiana, Michigan, July 11-16 Lake Wawasee, 
Kentucky-Tennessee 
Syn 
South Saskatchewan July 12-16 
Pastors, and 
Manitoba Synod Canada 
IWinois and July 16-23 
Wartburg Synods 
Central Conference July 16-22 
of the Northwest 
Synod 
Ohio Synod July 17-23 
Virginia Synod July 17-24 
: Assembly, 
The Parish and July 17-31 
Church School (Sr. Boys- 
Board Young Men) 
District Luther July 19-26 
League 
Canada 
New York Synod July 20-25 
- Manitoba District July 22-29 
Luther League 
Canada 
Manitoba Synod Dates to be 
announced 
Canada 
Wisconsin Conference July 30- 
| of the Northwest August 5 
: Synod Wis. 
The Parish and August 1-14 
Church School (Sr. Girls) 
Board 
Nebraska Synod August 6-11 


Midland Summer 
Assembly, 
Fremont, Nebr. 


Camp Mowana, 


Camp Nawakwa, 
Biglerville, Pa. 


Ohio Synod August 20-27 
(Seniors) Ohio 
The Parish and August 21-28 
' Church School (Leadership 
_ Board Camp) 
Luther Leagues of August 27- 


Brooklyn, Long 
Island, New York 
City, West Chester 
District, and 
Connecticut State 


Nebraska Luther 
League 


May 3, 1944 


September 4 


Dates to be 
announced 


Pinecrest Dunes 
Luther League 
Leadership Camp, 
pees Dvds 


Nebraska Luther 
League Camp, 
Camp Sheldon, 
Columbus, Nebr. 


DEAN oR CHAIRMAN 


Rev. J. Obert Kempson 
Drawer 189 
Columbia, S. C. 


Rev. Roy L. Sloop 

600 W. Washington Ave. 
Hagerstown, p 

Rev. F. M. Hanes, D.D. 

- 825 W. Marion Street 
Elkhart, Ind. 


Rev. Ewald Kublik 
Davin, Sask., Canada 


Rev. C. L. Venable, D.D. 
1032 Superior Street 
Oak Park, Ill. 

Rev. N. K. Feddersen 
5740 Pillsbury Ave., S. 
Minneapolis 9, Minn. 


Rev. Joseph W. Frease 
20 S. 3d Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 

Rev. John H. Fray 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 


Rev. M. E. Brenneman 
210 Baltimore Street 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


Rev. Martin Ruccius 
Valbrand, Sask., 
Canada 


Rev. Paul C. White, Ph.D. 


39 E. 35th Street 

New York 16, N. Y. 
Rev. F. W. Lenz, Chr. 

493 Lipton Street 

Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
Rev. L. Koss, Sec. 

Hay Lake, Alberta 

Canada 


Rev. C. A. Puls 
1025 University Avenue 
Madison 5, Wis. 


Rev. M. E. Brenneman 
210 Baltimore Street 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


Rev. A. O. Frank, D.D. 
35 E. 10th Street 
Fremont, Nebr. 

Rev. Joseph W. Frease 
20 S. 3rd Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 

Rev. M. E. Brenneman 
210 Baltimore Street 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


Rev. Dorr R. Crounse 
112 Court House Road 
renee Square, L. I., 
N. Y. 


Rev. Wallace S. Livers 
Ponea, Nebr. 


Welcome to Des Moines, Iowa 


ST. JOHN’S EV. LUTHERAN 


CHURCH 
SIXTH AVE. and KEOSAUQUA WAY 


This downtown church especially wel- 
comes visitors, members of the WAAC 
and men in the Service. 


Rev. Frederick J. Weertz, D.D., Pastor 
Rev. George P. Krebs, B.D., Associate 


Services at 9:15 A. M. and 11:00 A. M. 


Visit Historic 
ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Founded 1849” 
1135 O’FARRELL STREET 
‘SAN FRANCISCO 


CHURCH SCHOOL 


CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 


The Rev'd J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 
The Rev'd F. P. Smith, A.M., Assistant 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, -visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, D.D., Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
3119 W. Sixth Street 
’ ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
In the heart of the Wilshire district. 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock. 


Now Captain Knoebel 


Chaplain Russell P. Knoebel, former 
pastor of the Bellwood Parish, Bell- 
wood, Pa., was promoted to captain last 
month, Upon entering the army Chap- 
lain Knoebel was assigned to the Army 
Air Forces last July. He has been sta- 
tioned at the Waycross AA Field, Way- 
cross, Ga., as base chaplain. 
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PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 
Sunday Services 


9:30 A.M. 
11:00 A. M. 


“To be spiritually 
minded is life and 
peace.” 
Morning Service 
Broadcast over 
StaaWJAS 


IN SEATTLE 


A friendly welcome awaits you 
at 


Central 
Cutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 


H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 


When in NORFOLK, VA. 
worship at 


First Lutheran Church 


1301 COLLEY AVENUE 
Luther W. Strickler, D.D., Pastor 
Sunday Services 
Church School— 
9:30A.M 


Morning ee He 

Luther Lea ue— 

Evening Senicess 
8: 00 P. 


A cordial welcome 
to all. 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 
LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 


“The Church at the Luther Monument” 
Thomas Circle, 14th and N Sts., N. W. 
Sunday School for All Ages at 9: 45 
The Morning Service at 11: 00 
Luther Leagues at 6: 30 P. M. 

The Bible Hour at 8 P. M. 


L. Ralph Tabor, Pastor 


When in 
Baltimore visit 


TRINITY 


Lutheran Church 
2100 W. Baltimore St. 


Two blocks west from 
Highway No. 1 on Balti- 
eet Car No, 15 


more S 
from the center of the 
city direct to the church. 


P. S. Baringer, D.D., 
Pastor 
SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 
CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A. M. 
A Cordial Welcome to All 
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Pittsburgh Synod 1 [ews—Northeast Conference 


INTERESTING PAPERS PRESENTED AT CONFERENCE MEETING 


Knox Parish. The weekly Lenten 
services held in St. Paul’s and Em- 
manuel churches, the Rev. C. Thornton 
Hays pastor, had a notable increase in 
attendance over last year. The Lenten 
self-denial offering of $86 at St. Paul’s 
was applied to Lutheran World Action. 
Though Emmanuel congregation paid 
their quota to Bethesda Home Debt 


The Rev. Frank H. Miller, 
"The Lutheran's'’ Newest 
Correspondent 


Fund in 1943, they gave their Lenten 
self-denial offering of 1944 to Bethesda 
Home, $120. 


Ringgold Parish. The Ladies’ Aid of 
St. Mark’s Church, Eddyville, has pur- 
chased a new cross, candlesticks, vases 
and offering plates to furnish the new 
altar which the congregation recently 
purchased. The Brotherhood of St. 
James Church, Ringgold, has arranged 
to send a mimeographed letter each 
month to all the men and women of the 
parish who are in the armed forces. 
The Rev. Guy M. Wilson is pastor of 
this parish. 


First Chureh, Warren, Pa. The 
Lenten and Holy Week services were 
well attended and the Easter Com- 
munions were good. On Palm Sunday 
twelve children were baptized, and 
Sister Mary Louise, from the Philadel- 
phia Motherhouse, spoke to the Sunday 
school in the morning and to the Lu- 
ther League in the evening. The con- 
gregation is laying the ground work for 
a good response to the Lutheran World 
Action appeal. H. A. Rinard, D.D., is 
the supply pastor. 


St. Petersburg Parish. The cause of 
Lutheran World Action was steadily 
presented before the monthly meetings 
of the auxiliaries of the parish, the Rev. 


By Frank H. Miter 


Frank H. Miller pastor, for the past 
two months. Five of the organizations 
have responded with gifts from their 
treasuries. Salem Church, Lamartine, 
supplemented the pastor’s salary for 
1944 with a gift of $100. 


An Inspirational Meeting 


The spring convention of the North 
East Conference, which met March 28 
at St. John’s Church of the Shippen- 
ville Parish, the Rev. H. J. Behrens © 
pastor, was featured by new faces © 
among the clergy, a full program of — 
work, and inspirational and informa- 
tive addresses by special speakers. — 
The Rey. Frank C. Snyder of Clarion, — 
having served the limit of time allowed — 
the president of conference in con- 
secutive years in office, was given a_ 
special vote of appreciation for services _ 
during the past two years. The officers 
elected for the coming year are the — 
Rev. Frank H. Miller, president; the 
Rev. M. J. Harder, secretary; the Rev. 
Paul J. Trout, treasurer. All of the pas-— 
tors of the conference were present. 

New names on the roll of conference — 
are the Rev. R. C. Lauffenburger, 
Ridgway}; the Rev. L. A. Wagner, Rey-— 
noldsville; the Rev. E. E. Oney, Punx-— 
sutawney; and the Rev. C. L. Hunt, 
Coudersport. | 

C. K. Lippard, D.D., for forty year 
a missionary of the Lutheran Church © 
in Japan, brought a positive emphasis 
on world missions by his address on the — 
topic, “The Expanding Vision in World 
Missions,” and his delightful talk to the - 
Brotherhood in the evening on, “Per- 
sonal Observations on the Japanese 
People.” Many personal expressions 0 of 
appreciation of these messages were 
given by both laymen and clergy. 

Dr. William F. Zimmerman, president © 
of Thiel College, Greenville, Pa., ad-— 
dressed the conference on the topiegl 
“Post-war Plans for Christian Educa-— 
tion.” His address was intensely in-— 
teresting and was followed by a full 
period of open discussion. 

In its concluding resolutions, confer- 
ence expressed its appreciation of hav- 
ing had the benefit of the attendance 
and voice of the president of synod, 
H. Reed Shepfer, D.D.; the superin- 
tendent of missions, P. H. R. Mullen, 
D.D.; and the treasurer of synod, Elmer 
F, Rice, D.D. Dr. Rice again reminded 
the conference that it still carried the 
banner among the conferences for the 
percentage of apportionment paid. The 
fall meeting will be at St. John’s. 
Church, Johnsonburg. 
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Lutheran Theological Seminary 
At Philadelphia 


(MT. ATRY) 
Luther D. Reed, President 


The Seminary is on a twelve-month sched- 
ule for the duration of the war. 


Terms begin: March 1, July 1, and Nov. 1. 


' Students may enter at the beginning of 
any term. 


Graduate School on normal schedule, will 
open for the 1944-45 session, October 12, 
at 9:30 A. M. 


For catalog and information address 
Frederic W. Friday, Registrar 


Kyamma Divinity School 


The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 
For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


CHICAGO LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


FRESH, MODERN, EVANGELICAL 
7APPROACH TO THE AGELESS GOSPEL 
GRADUATE SCHOOL SUMMER SESSION, 

, July 31 to August 18, with S.T.M. or S.T.D. 


| credit. Strong faculty including Russell 
Dicks, W. H. Greever, H. Grady Davis, Otto 
Heick. Register now. Limited dormitory 

|| space. Low-cost opportunity for wideawake 
pastors. 


| For further information and copy of new 
“recruiting” folder, write: 


Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D., President 
Maywood, Ill. 
‘q Summer quarter for undergraduates be- 
gins May 22. Fall Quarter, September 5. 


Christian Emphasis Week 


at Fremont, Nebr. 


Main figures in Midland College’s 
observance of the Fourth Christian 
Emphasis Week and the twenty-fifth 
Pastor-Student Conference of the 
Western Seminary, April 10-14, were 
Major Nils M. Ylvisaker, president of 
‘the Chaplains’ Association, and Dr. 
James Prince Beasom, Jr., president 
of the California Synod. “Faith that 
will not shrink” was the week’s theme, 
‘participated in by the above speakers 
‘and Dr. Gerald Kennedy, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; President Floyd E. Lauerson of 
Luther College, Wahoo; Dr. Ralph V. 
Gilbert and Pastor M. C. Hagedorn of 


Fremont. Conducting devotions were. 


the Rev. Roy M. Johnson and Dr. A. O. 
Frank of Fremont; the Rev. H. Wel- 
chert, Jr., of Hooper; the Rev. George 
Whittecar of Tulsa, Okla.; the Rev. 
Paul Moessner of Gretna; and the Rev. 
P. R. Peiffer of Emerson. 

' The Pastors’ Conference centered in 
two able papers by the Rev. A. Lentz 


of Louisville, Nebr., on “Justifying 
Faith,” and “The Consequence of 
Faith.” 


Various college and seminary stu- 
dents participated in the services, and 


May 3, 1944 


in the general committee work of which 


Miss Mildred Bachman was the general 
chairman. Special music was sung by 
the fine arts department of the college. 

It was a week of inspiration for stu- 
dents and visitors, giving lasting in- 
centives for the Christian life, which 
will carry weight for years to come. 

Many of the congregations have had 
the privilege of hearing the Midland 
Chorus under the direction of Prof. 
Oscar Lyders present the cantata by 
Dubois, “The Seven Last Words.” Fa- 
vorable comments have come concern- 
ing this fine devotional service. 
- The ‘Western Seminary graduation 
sermon will be delivered in Salem Lu- 
theran Church Sunday, May 7. The 
Rev. L. H. Steinhoff of Seattle, Wash., 
a graduate of Western Seminary, will 
be the guest speaker. 

ALFreD O. FRANK. 


Wagner College 


WaGNER COLLEGE’S spring commence- 
ment will be held Tuesday morning, 
May 30, in the college auditorium. Dr. 
Harry James Carman, new dean of Co- 
lumbia University, will be the speaker. 

The baccalaureate service will take 
place Sunday afternoon, May 28, in 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Staten Island. 
Dr. Frederic Sutter, pastor of the 
church for thirty-seven years, and the 
Rev. Carl J. Sutter, associate pastor, 
will conduct the service. This is the 
fiftieth anniversary of Dr. Sutter’s 


graduation from Wagner College. A - 


leading figure in the Lutheran Church, 
Dr. Sutter was for many years secre- 
tary of the New York Ministerium and 
a member of the executive committee. 
He has been president of the Wagner 
Board of Trustees since 1918. 

Dean Milton T. Kleintop, ’23, now on 
leave from Wagner and an executive 
in a war plant, will be the main speaker 
at the Alumni Association dinner May 
29, at the Meurot Club, Staten Island. 

Other events of the commencement 
“week” will be the annual student body 
banquet, Friday evening, May 26, at 
which athletic and extra-curricular 
activities awards will be given out, and 
the senior class farewell dance, Satur- 
day night in the college auditorium. 

Approximately twenty students: will 
receive degrees, making the total 
granted for the year nearly sixty. One 
honorary degree will also be conferred. 

The Most Rev. Sigurgeir Sigurdsson, 
Bishop of Iceland and noted world 
church leader, was awarded the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Divinity by 
Wagner College at a special service 
held in his honor at St. Peter’s Lu- 
theran Church, Manhattan, on Easter 
Sunday afternoon: 

Bishop Sigurdsson, by reason of his 
position as head of the Lutheran 


God’s Living Truths 
By Leander M. Zimmerman 
Pocket Size. Cloth Bound. Postpaid, 50 cents. 


THE ANSGAR LUTHERAN 
“Very helpful to the devout reader. Makes 
a fine gift for birthdays, etc.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
“Its devotional content will fit into many 
a spiritual need.” 


THE LUTHERAN STANDARD 

“Conviction and comfort for readers of all 
ages.” 
MOODY MONTHLY 

“An appeal to the soul, clear and resonant.” 
THE PULPIT DIGEST 

“The mature wisdom of a lifetime is evi- 
dent in each page and line of this book.” 


Order from 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 
Mural and Altar 


JOHN KROGMANN 
ARTIST 

Studio 3, 3561 W. Fullerton 

Chicago 


Aeolian-Skinner 


ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 


organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 
e 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
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/ By Ingeborg Stolee 


Revision based on "‘Luther's Life" 


1228 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania 


SS 


Luther's Life 


by O. Nilsen 


A new biography of Martin Luther, writ- 
ten especially for young people. Chief 
events of Luther's life are presented, 
and emphasis given the causes for the we 
break between him and the papal church. The book aims to help the 
young Lutheran understand the background of the Reformation. It shows 
how pure doctrine was restored to the Church through Luther's work. 
Attractively printed in large type, with numerous illustrations in- 
cluding facsimiles of important documents and scenes of places made 
famous by Luther. Page size 8!/>x11. 
Paper binding, 160 pages. 


Order from 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Price, $1.50. 


Chicago II 
Pittsburgh 22 
Columbia 3, 


suit GOWNS 
Pulpit 

Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work. 


Pleasingly low prices. State your 


needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Il. 


FLAGS 


U. S. and SERVICE FLAGS 


Wm. Lehmberg & Sons, Inc. 
138 N. 10TH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Church in Iceland, is an official of the 
government, which sponsored his visit 
to the United States. Wagner honored 
the visiting prelate in recognition of the 
close relationship between the Lutheran 
churches of Iceland and this country, 
and because of the exceptional manner 
in which he has ministered to the youth 
of both countries—Publicity Bureau. 


Hartwick College, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


THE commencement will be held May 
22 at 4.00 P. M. The Rev. John M. 
Strodel, pastor of Christ Church, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., will preach the baccalaure- 
ate sermon the preceding Sunday eve- 
ning. At 12.30 P. M. Monday, there will 
be a board-faculty luncheon in honor 
of the recipients of honorary degrees 
and awards. The honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity will be conferred on 
the Rev. John M. Strodel and the Rev. 
Walter M. Ruccius of Hempstead, N. Y.; 
and Doctor of Laws on Attorney Arthur 
Seyboldt of Oneonta, one of the found= 
ers of the college and attorney for the 
institution since its founding in 1928. 

Capping ceremonies for the first 
group of cadet nurses to complete the 
freshman year of the thirty months’ 
course were held March 24. The class 
began their clinical training in the co- 


operating hospitals April 3. A second 
group of twenty-eight cadets will be 
assigned to co-operating hospitals 
about June 1. 

As a memorial to Hartwick men and 
women who have served in World War 
II, and to those who will have made the 
supreme sacrifice, the Alumni Associa- 
tion will attempt to raise a fund of 
$5,000 to endow a scholarship. 

In preparation for the restoration and 
rehabilitation of the college after the 
war and to provide much needed facil- 
ities, the trustees have authorized the 
administration to proceed with plans 
for raising a post-war development 
fund of $150,000. The appeal is to be 
carried on quietly under the direction 
of the Board of Trustees and the ad@ 
ministration. 


Personal 


The Rev. Louis Ewald, pastor of 
Kreuz Church, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
accepted a call to Zion Church, Egg 
Harbor City, N. J., and took charge of 
the work February 17. 


Henry C. Freimuth, D.D., was in- 
stalled as pastor of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of Lawrence, Mass., at 
an impressive service Tuesday evening, 
March 14. The Rev. Henry T. Mc- 
Knight, New Haven, Conn., president 
of the New England Conference of the 
United Synod of New York, conducted 
the service. Dr. Freimuth’s son, the 
Rev. Luther T. Freimuth, B.D., pastor 
of Christ Church, Airmont, N. Y., ad- 
dressed the gathering. The Rev. Archie 
Crowley, rector of Grace Episcopal 
Church, brought the greetings of the 
Greater Lawrence Ministers’ Associa- 
tion of which he is the president. i 


The Rev. John H. Sardeson, pastor of 
Zion Church, Saddle. River, N. J., has’ 
accepted the call to the pastorate of the. 
Lutheran Student Association of Ithaca, 
N. Y., where he succeeds the Rev. Ed-— 
ward T. Horn, III, now on the faculty” 
of the Lutheran Theological Seminary 
at Philadelphia. 

During his pastorate of twenty-three 
months in Saddle River the communing” 
membership of the church was in- 
creased by 59 per cent, the income of the” 
church was doubled, and the appor- 
tionment payments to synod went from: 
nothing to 100 per cent payment. The 
congregation’s appreciation was shown. 
in two salary raises. Pastor Sardeson 
begins his new work at Ithaca May 1. : 

The Rev. Rollin Shaffer, pastor of | 
Holy Trinity Church, Manasquan, N. J., 
accepted a call to the pastorate of Grace 
Church, Shamokin, Pa., and took charge’ 
of the work March 19. 


The Rev. Eric F. Voehringer, Ph.D.,. 
of New York took up his duties as pas- 
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or of Tabor Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 
March 5. He succeeds the Rev. Fr. 
“lothmeier, recently deceased. 


The Rev. B. J. Wessinger resigned as 

yvastor of the Spencer Parish in North 
Sarolina, consisting of Calvary Church, 
Spencer, and Christ Church, East 
Spencer, to accept a call to the Beth- 
ehem-New Jerusalem Charge, Hick- 
wry, N. C., effective February 22. 
_ Mr. Wessinger served this parish for 
leven years. Under his leadership the 
»arish grew to the extent that the two 
songregations felt the need of having 
ull-time pastors for the churches. And 
iypon action of the membership these 
‘hurches have prepared themselves to 
‘all a minister to each of the congrega- 
‘ions. A constructive program was 
sponsored by the pastor; bringing about 
in additional increase in church mem- 
sership, the erecting of a Sunday school 
suilding and the converting of the 
yasement of Christ Church into Sunday 
school rooms to give adequate facilities 
‘or the general program of the Sunday 
school. Also, many substantial « gifts 
were presented to these churches by 
the organizations and by individuals. 

Financial records were encouraging 
during these years. The apportionment 
nas been met in full. These two con- 
sregations are in splendid condition. 
3efore leaving the members of the par- 
sh presented Pastor Wessinger and his 
‘amily with many tokens of esteem. 


ongregations 

Chicago, Ill. After six years as pas- 
cor of Luther Memorial Church, the 
Rev. George C. Koehler resigned, to 
decome effective April 27. During his 
oastorate 197 infants were baptized, 587 
adults were received into the congrega- 
sion—38 by baptism, 200 by confirma- 
tion and 349 otherwise; 159 couples 
were married; and 122 funerals were 
conducted. The burdensome debt was 
adjusted by a refinancing system in 
1942 and makes possible the meeting of 
obligations. During 1943 payments were 
orovided through the regular income 
of the congregation to meet close to two 
years’ requirements. 

The building was repaired and the 
nave and narthex beautifully decor- 
ated. The necessary funds were pro- 
vided in the refinancing. 


Napoleon, Ind. St. John’s Church has 
a weekday religious education school 
on time released from the public 
schools with an enrollment of more 
than 100. Many families outside of the 
church are being reached. 

Besides increasing contributions go 
benevolence, the congregation has in 
four months raised more than $3,800, 
paying its building debt and providing 
cash for a pipe organ, a contract for 
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which has been placed with the M. P. 
Moller Company. Dr. Harvey 8S. Law- 
rence is the pastor of this aggressive 
congregation. 


SYNODS 


The eighty-second annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Canada will be 
held in St. John’s Church, Ayton, Ontario, June 
6-9, the Rev. F. W. Haak pastor. Opening Serv- 
ice with Holy Communion, Tuesday, June 6, at 
8.00 P. M. Ayton may be reached by the 
CENER: C. H. Little, Sec. 


The seventh annual convention of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will be held in Zion Church, 
Harrisburg, Pa., S. W. Herman, D.D., pastor, 
May 22-24. The convention will open Monday 
with a business session at 1.30 P. M. and the 
celebration of the Holy Communion at 7.45 


P. M. 

Tuesday, 7.45 P. M., will be “Brotherhood 
Night’? and the service of Licensure and Or- 
dination will be held Wednesday at 7.45 P. M. 

Joseph D. Krout, Sec. 


The Indiana Synod will hold its ninety- 
seventh annual convention May 15-17, in St. 
Mark’s Church, Indianapolis, Ind., R. H. Bent- 
ing, D.D., pastor. The opening service will in- 
clude the Administration of Holy Communion, 
Monday, May 15, at 10.30 A. M. 

Pastors and lay delegates desiring entertain- 
ment on the Harvard Plan should so notify 
the pastor loci before May 10. 

G. Charles Goering, Sec. 


The eleventh annual convention of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod will be held May 17 and 
18 in Grace Church, Louisville, Ky., the Rev. 
Gerard Busch pastor. Sessions will open with 
the Holy Communion at 9.00 A. M. with Pres- 
ident I. R. Ladd preaching the sermon. 

Lorin L. Spenny, Sec. 


The one hundred twenty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of the 
State of Maryland will be held at the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., May 31 
and June 1. Opening session May 31 at 8.30 
A. M. J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
Michigan Synod will be held at Trinity Church, 
Crescent and Bostwick Streets, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., May 15-17. Service of Holy Communion, 
1.30 P. M., May 15. Vernon E. Kotter, Sec. 


The fifty-fifth annual convention of the Synod 
of the Midwest will be held May 31-June 4 in 
St. Mark’s Church, Bloomfield, Nebr., the Rev. 


‘H. O. Rhode pastor. Synod will open Wednes- 


day evening, May 31, with the Service of Holy 
Communion. The Rev. Herman Goede, pres- 
ident of synod, will preach the sermon. 

J. Lorin John Wolff, Sec. 


The 197th annual convention of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and the. Adjacent States will be held in the 
Church of the Holy Communion, Chestnut St. 
between 21st and 22d, Philadelphia, Pa., J. 


Henry Harms, D.D., pastor, beginning Monday - 


evening, May 22. The delegates will register 
at 6.45 P. M., and the Confessional Service to 
be followed by The Service with Holy Com- 
munion will begin at 7.45 P. M. 

William L. Stough, Sec. 


The sixteenth annual convention of the United 
Lutheran Synod of New York will be held at, 
First Lutheran Church, 646 State St., Albany, 
we Y., Chalmers E. Frontz, D.D., pastor, June 

Synod will open with the Communion Service 
and sermon by the president at St. John’s 
Church, 160 Central Ave., Albany. Wednesday, 
June 7, at 8.00 P. M., the Ordination Service 
will be held at St. John’s Church. Business ses- 
sions will be held daily at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 
P. M., at First Lutheran Church, Albany. 

All candidates for ordination and members 


MARION, VIRGINIA 


A Lutheran Junior College For Young Women 


Offers last two years of i School and two 
years of College work. aining in Liberal 
Arts, Pre-Library, Pre-Technician, Pre-Nursing, 


Pre-Journalism, Education, Business Education, 
Home Economics, Music, Speech and Dramatics. 


Personal attention in atmosphere of Christian 
culture. 


Tuition, board and room, $475.00 to $520.00. 
For information address ; 


Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
BOX K, MARION, VA. 


YOUNG EDDIE JONES 
WANTS A BIBLE--- BADLY 


Is it asking you too much to give him one? 


Young Eddie Jones, the boy down the street, 
is a prisoner of war—living in bitter misery. 
More than anything else, he wants a Bible to 
fill his mind and heart and sustain his courage. 

The American Bible Society through its of- 
fice at Geneva, Switzerland, has already pro- 
vided over 200,000 Bibles, Testaments and 
Portions, in more than 30 languages, to grate- 
ful prisoners of war in all countries. 

Through American Bible Society Annuity 
Agreements, which now provide as high as 77% 
returns, friends have helped to meet emergen- 
cies like this for nearly 100 years. Find out 
more about this great Annuity Plan and how 
it entitles you to certain tax exemptions. Send 
for the interesting booklet “A Gift That Lives? 


URGENT! FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


1 
American Bible Society, | 
Bible House, New York 22, N.Y. | 
| DJ Please send me, without obligation, _your 
booklet L-31 entitled “A Gift That Lives?’ l 


| CJI enclose §... to provide Testaments 
for prisoners of war. 


| Denomination. 


SUMMER SESSION 
Che Biblical Seminary 


IN NEW YORK 


Three special three-week terms beginning 
July 3, for Ministers, Teachers, Mission- 
aries and other Church Workers. 

Accelerated program in three-week units 
begin May 23. 

Address: DEAN G. McKEE, Dean 

235 East 49th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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of other synods desiring to become members 
of the New York Synod will correspond with 
the chairman of the Examining Committee, the 
Rev. Walter M. Ruccius, 95 Mead St., Hemp- 
stead, L. I., N. Y. Paul C. White, Sec. 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
Synod of Ohio will be held in First Church, 
Mansfield, Ohio, Grover E. Swoyer, D.D., pastor, 
May 22-25. 

The convention will open with the Service of 
Holy Communion, Monday evening, May 22, at 
8.00 o’clock. George W. Miley, D.D., president 
of the synod, will deliver the opening sermon. 

Carveth Pearn Mitchell, Sec. 


The Examining Committee of the Synod of 
Ohio will hold a pre-convention meeting in 
First Church, Mansfield, Ohio, Friday, May 5, 
at 10.00 o’clock in the morning. All applicants 
for examination for ordination and any others 
desiring to appear before the committee, are 
hereby requested to be present at that time. 

Franklin Clark Fry, Chn. 


The fifty-third annual convention of the 
Rocky Mountain Synod will be held May 16-18, 
at Epiphany Church, Denver, Colo., East Ohio 


Ave. and South Corona St. The convention will 
open with the Holy Communion at 7.45 P. M., 
May 16. Albert H. Buhl, Sec. 


The forty-fourth annual convention of the 
Pacific Synod will be held in the American Lu- 
theran Church, Salem, Ore., M. A. Getzendaner, 
D.D., pastor, May 9-11. W. I. Eck, Sec. 


CONFERENCE 


The Southern Conference of the United Synod 
of North Carolina will meet in Ascension 
hurch, Shelby, N. C., the Rev. J. D. Sheppard 
pastor, Thursday, May 4. Session begins with 
the Holy Communion at 10.00 A. M. 
L. C. Bumgarner, Sec. 


NEW YORK SYNOD’S BROTHERHOOD 


The convention of the Brotherhood ee the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York will be 
held at First Lutheran Church, 646 State St., 
Albany, N. Y., Dr. Chalmers E. Frontz pastor, 
beginning with an inspirational service Sunday 
evening, June 4, and continuing with business 
sessions June 5 at 10.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. 
and on June 6 at 11.15 A. M. Communications 
should be sent to the secretary of the Brother- 


Parish Practice 


warm understanding. 


day school or special 
riage, parenthood, 


longer in print. 


down to.the present day. 


CHICAGO II 


* our most recent publications 
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Paul. J. Hoh has written here a timely and vital work for pas- 
tors and others interested in church administration. 
written in the author's friendly, popular style, is now coming off 
the presses. The practical aspects of ‘Parish Practice'’ are drawn 
from Dr. Hoh's own pastoral experiences as well as from prob- 
lems submitted to him through a counseling service. which. he 
maintains in connection with his duties as professor of practical, 
theology at Mt. Airy Seminary. Practically every phase of parish 
administration is treated here accurately, profoundly and with 


The book, 


Probable Price, $2.00 


Christian Family Life 


The first edition of this book by Earl S. Rudisill came off the 
press in March. In it the author emphasizes the Christian family 
as a primary factor in Christian living, and in so doing answers 
the challenges which these times have thrust at the Christian 
way of life. Authorized by the Parish and Church School Board, 
“Christian Family Life" is suitable as an elective in adult Sun- 

‘organized study groups. It treats mar- 
&king the home Christian, differences in 
children, the family and money, leisure, democracy in the home 
and church, home and community. 


Price, 30 cents 


A History of Christian Thought 


Here is a study of real importance for theologians or pas- 
tors, written by J. L. Neve and O. W. Heick, two specialists in 
the field. "A History of Christian Thought answers an urgent 
need for this type of material.since older works are no longer 
adequate or sufficiently up-to-date. On our lists it replaces 
“History of Christian Doctrine," by Dr. Seeberg, which is no 


Volume |, published last fall, moves from the post-apostolic 
era down to the |8th century. 


Price, $3.00 


Volume II, now in the printer's hands, completes the study 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


PITTSBURGH 22 C 


COLUMBIA 3 


hood, Mr. Edward Zehr, 110-02 20l1st Street, 
St. Albans, L. I., N. Y 


Paul C. White, Synodical Secretary. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The fifth annual meeting of the Lebanon Dis- 
trict Women’s Missionary Society of the East 
Pennsylvania Conference of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod will be held in St. Matthew 
Church, Reading, Pa., W. R. Siegart, D.D., pas- 
tor, May 10. Sessions at 10.00 A. M. and 2.00 
P. M. Mrs. M. B. Krum. ~ 

The spring meeting of the Philadelphia Con- 
ferences of the Ministeriwm of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held Thursday, 
May 4, in St. Simeon’s Church, Eighth and 
Luzerne Sts., the Rev. William H. C. Lauer 
pastor. Afternoon session at 2.30 o’clock; speak- 
ers, Miss Mae Rohlfs and Mrs. Herman Ham- 
mer. Evening session at 8.00 o’clock; speaker, 
Miss Norma Bloomquist. 

A Mother and Daughter dinner will be held 
at 6.00 P. M. 

The Executive Committee will meet at 1.30 
P. M. Leona M. Bechtold, Stat. Sec. — 


OBITUARY 
Frederick H. A. Bosch, D.D. 


A_pastorate of almost forty years’ duration 
in St. Paul’s Church, New York City, and a 
ospel ministry o: maul fa ate, years was closed 
or Frederick Henry Albert Bosch, D.D., when 
he was called into Life on April 1 after a brief 
illness, following a heart attack almost in the 
Poa of his active duties in the closing Lenten- 
e. 
Funeral services in Grace Church, New York, 
on the evening of April 4 were so largely at- 
tended that fully as many parishioners, former 
parishioners and fellow clergymen paid tribute: 
outside the church as those who _ worshiped 
within. George F. Blaesi, D.D., Frederic C. 
Sutter, D.D., LL.D., and Henry C. Wasmund, 
D.D., conducted the veg oF and Samuel Trexler, 
D.D., president of the United Synod of New 
York, delivered the eulogy. : 
Frederick Henry Albert Bosch was born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., August 8, 1870, a son of Henry 
and Dorette Dreyer Bosch, a merchant who 
emigrated from Germany. He was confirmed 
in St. Peter’s Church, Brooklyn, and was mar~ 
ried in the same church to Anna Christine Klee, 
who survives him. Of the six children with 
which their union was blessed, one died in 
early life; three sons followed in their father’s 
footsteps in public school, Wagner College, the 
Philadelphia Seminary, and the ministry; a id 
another entered business. C 
Ordained by the New York Ministerium a 
its convention in Brooklyn June 23, 1895, Dr. 
Bosch was pastor of St. John’s Church, Brook- 
lyn, for nine years, building a new church and’ 
developing the work. In 1904 he became the 
shepherd of St. Paul’s, New York City, located 
in a beautiful section of Manhattan. Here he 


ident of this body. He also served on vario 
boards and committees of the synod, amo! 
them the Board of Trustees of Wagner Colle, 
He was also honorary president and a direc 
of the Lutheran Hospital of Manhattan af 
serving this institution as vice-president. 

In 1930 Hartwick Seminary conferred up 
him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. Belov 
of his family and his parishioners, he was hel 
in highest esteem by his clerical brethren. 

In addition to his widow, Dr. Bosch is ia 


Van Nuys, Calif.; 
Concordia Church, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Edmund Adelbert, serving the U. S. 
chaplain with the rank of major; the Rew 
Austin Luther Paul, Trinity Church, Maspeth: 
L. I. A brother, Christian, also survives, ang 
thirteen grandchildren. Charles K. Fegley. 


Mrs. Katherine LeFevre Crouse 


wife of the late T. L. Crouse, D.D., departey 
this life on Good Friday, April 7, at the hom) 
of her daughter, Mrs. C. E. Miller of Butler 
Pa., after seven months of grievous outer 
as the result of a fall. She was born at La 
caster, Pa., July 8, 1870, the daughter of ] 
Rev. and Mrs. W. D. LeFevre of the Reform 
Church. She taught public schools at Mey 
dale, Stoyestown, and Hooversville, Pa. 4 
She was united in holy matrimony with 
Rev. T. L. Crouse, December 3, 1890, and wi 
him gave an excellent account of her stew: 
ship in the following parishes: Christ Chur 
Harrisburg; St. Thomas, Mt. Union, and a! 
Church, Sharpsburg; and Trinity, Butler, 


The Luthera 


She was a leader of recognized ability, having 
_ been twice elected president of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Pittsburgh Synod; 
' president of the Union Missionary Society of 
ittsburgh; and served in many other offices 
‘in the church and the community. 
| She placed the emphasis of her Christian 
witnessing’ in missionary work. To all her 
activities she brought also a keen ‘and well-in- 
_ formed mind, which made others respect and 
value her counsel. She remained active in 
| Christian service as long as strength permitted. 


i 
} 


_ Even after her husband retired from the active 


' ministry and removed to Wilkinsburg, Pa., she 
' continued to attend the Sunday school, the 
' missionary society of the local church and of 
the synod, and the church services with the 
_ faithfulness that characterized all her Christian 
' living. Her gracious and understanding spirit 
made her welcome wherever she went. 

The funeral service was conducted at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. C. E. Miller, by 
' Albert W. Steinfurth, D.D., pastor of Calvary 
_ Church, Wilkinsburg, assisted by the Rev. C. L. 
_ Hunt, pastor of Trinity Church, Butler, and 
_ Samuel Gamble, D.D., pastor of the Second 
' United Presbyterian Church of Butler. Inter- 


' ment took place Easter Monday in the South 


_ Cemetery, Butler, Pa. 

Four daughters survive: Mrs. C. E. Miller, 
- Butler, Pa.; Mrs. Eugene J. Costanzo, Fair 
Oaks, Pa.; Mrs. W. N. Stein, Wilkinsburg, Pa.; 
Miss Miriam L. Crouse, Pittsburgh, Pa.; and two 


' brothers: Charles H. LeFevre, Washington, 
- D. C., and Colonel John P. LeFevre, Dover, 
_ Del.; and also five grandchildren. 
A. W. Steinfurth. 
Miss Emma Schmauck 
Emma Schmauck of Lebanon, Pa., passed 


away peacefully and entered into the joy of her 
Lord after a long and faithful service in the 
vineyard of her Master, April 14, in the Good 
Samaritan Hospital, Lebanon, to which _institu- 
tion she had been removed on Easter Day. 

Miss Schmauck spent most of her active life 
in Lebanon and was a devout and faithful 
member of Old Salem Church, of which both 
her father and brother had been pastors. She 
was the daughter of the Rev. Benjamin W. and 
Wilhelmina Schmauck and the sister of Theo- 
dore E. Schmauck, D.D., all of whom preceded 
her to their eternal reward, besides an older 
sister, Theresa, who died a number of years™ 
ago. She was the last of her family. 

Emma Schmauck’s ambition and foresight 
was at all times to do. good to all, and she 
lived it with the aid of her Master. 

Since 1918, she had adopted no less than six 
children from Orphans’ Homes, and to each she 
exe a truly Christian home and education. 

he had a lovable and Christ-like attitude to 
all to whom it was a fortune to become ac- 
quainted with her. 

Her educative ability was felt by all who 
were fortunate enough to become pupils under 
her while she held positions in her earlier life 
both in the Lebanon High School and in Leb- 
anon Valley College at Annville. 

The light of her brilliant service in and for 
her Master’s cause will burn brightly for many 
years. Frank L. Brown. 


RESOLUTIONS 
The Rev. Dr. Frederick H. Bosch 


Whereas, it has pleased our heavenly Father 
to call unto Himself the soul of our dearly 
ppioved pastor, the Rev. Dr. Frederick H. Bosch, 
an 

Whereas, the Rev. Dr. Frederick H. Bosch, 
who served our church continuously for forty 
years, was a devoted, conscientious Christian, 
consecrated to the service of our Lord, and 

Whereas, the Rev. Dr. Frederick H. Bosch 
was a man of simple tastes, of erudition and 
learning, of irrepressible faith; a man devoted 
to his family and loyal to his friends and 
parishioners; a man so inspired by the word 
of God that it was his desire to die while en- 
gaged in His work—which desire was granted 
to him—be it, therefore, 

Resolved that we, the members of the church 
council of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church of Man- 
hattan, for ourselves and on behalf of the 
members of our church, extend to Mrs. Anna 
Christine Bosch, widow of our pastor, and to 
his family, our deepest sympathy, and convey 
to them our appreciation of, devotion to, and 
love for our pastor, who consecrated his life 
to our Lord, to his country, to his family, and 
to his parishioners and friends, and whose life 
was emblazoned with the meaning of the Bib- 
lical words—‘‘Faith, Hope and Charity,” dnd be 
it further 

Resolved that the church council of St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church of Manhattan spread this res- 
olution upon the minutes of the church council 
and instruct the secretary to send copies thereof 
to Mrs. Anna Christine Bosch, and to the pres- 
ident of the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York, and to THe LurHeran and other church 
papers. 

Tue CuurcH Councit or St. Pavut’s LUTHERAN 

CHURCH: OF MANHATTAN 
Fred W. Prigge, Vice-pres. 


May 3, 1944 


Mauney Hall for Girls 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


(Co-educational) HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Owned and controlled by the United Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina 
. .. Fully accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and’ Secondary Schools. 
. Pre-professional, teachers’, business administration, and 
. Expenses, $400 to $450 .. . For information and catalogue, write 
P. E. MONROE, President 
LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE — HICKORY, N. C. 


Fall Term Begins September 5 


A.B. and B.S. degrees . . 
music courses . . 


Summer School Begins June 5 


VESTMENTS 


for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments 
Supplies - Ete. 

Catalog free on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


in Virginia— 
Offers A.B. and B.S. degrees. 

Prepares for the study of law, business 
administration, medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, laboratory technology, library sci- 
ence, social service, and theology. Co- 
educational. Accredited. More than 100 
years of distinguished service to Church 
and Nation. Scholarships. 

In the Virginia tradition, this old Lu- 
theran college offers the highest academic 
hospitality to ambitious students. 

CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 
Salem, Virginia 


Every Girl Should Have 


Seble! 


Trade Mark 


National BIBLES. 


Since 1863...At Your Bookstore 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 


|. Christian experience and character 


A LUTHERAN COLLEGE 
STRESSING — 2. Culture and refinement 
FOR LUTHERAN YOUTH 3. Thorough training for life work 


A strong Christian faculty—accreditment by North-Central Association for past 28 years— 
Thousands of former students now serving in important positions. 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.Mus. Basic preparation for: 


Business Administration Agriculture 
Teacher Training Dentistry 
Home Economics (for Smith-Hughes teaching) Engineering 
Music—including radio training Medicine 
Physical Education Nursing 
Physical Sciences (5 major fields) Social Service 
Social Sciences Library 
Humanities Theology 


COSTS—VERY REASONABLE. 
Under new plan, four-year courses can be completed in three calendar years. 


Write 


ERLAND NELSON, President CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS 
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THE MANNER OF 
PRAYER 
by William D. Chamberlain 


“Dr. Chamberlain has written this 
book to hélp those who feel that 
they should pray, but do not know 
how ... As in his teaching and 
preaching, he combines careful and 
mature Biblical scholarship with 
warm devotion to the Word of God 
and with forthright concern for life 
where it is lived.”—Frank H. Cald- 


Chis Year Of 
Our Lord 


Sermons for Special Occasions 


by ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD 


WHAT A MAN CAN 
BELIEVE 


by James D. Smart 


“Dr. Smart writes as a_ pastoral 
minister, addressing the book pri- 
marily to laymen. With rare insight | 
into the need for doing so and with 
exceptional skill in its achievement, 
he translates theology into the non- 
technical language which can be ex- 
pected to be meaningful to men and 
women who have not had theological 
training.’—Frank H. Caldwell. 


“One of the most helpful books in 
the field of special sermons for special 
days that I have yet seen. The distin- 
guished author has many books to his 
credit and now publishes his first book 
of sermons.”—Daniel A. Poling. 


The Bible 


as a basis for 


What everyone 
. wants to know 


about prayer good conduct 


April Selection of 
$1.50 Pulpit Book Club $2.00 


$2.00 


OPENING THE DOOR FOR GOD 
A Manual for Parents 


by Herman J. Sweet 


This excellent book holds many 
practical and concrete sugges- 
tions for guiding young people 
into the Christian way of life and 
a knowledge of their God. $1.00 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CROSS 
by F. W. Dillistone 
April Selection Religious Book Club 


How “ne may preach about the Atone- 
ment forcibly is explained in this unique 
restudy of its New Testament, interpre- 
tation. Placing the Atonement’ in its 
Biblical context brings to light its three- 
fold meaning—a dramatic victory, a 
OLD TESTAMENT legal transaction, and an exhibition of 

BIBLE LESSONS love. $2.50 
FOR THE HOME 


by Margaret Dager Lomas 


A book for parents to read to 
their children—to make Bible 
heroes speak to them in terms 
of daily living and service. 
Planned especially for families 
far removed from church cen- 
ters. $1.25 


Opening 
the Door 


A PREFACE TO BIBLE STUDY 
by Alan Richardson 


An introduction to a better understanding of the Bible, 
this book presents an over-all picture of the general thought 
scheme underlying Biblical revelation and furnishes prac- 
tical suggestions for a method of study. $1.00 


THE BROTHER 


A Novel of James, 
the Brother of Christ 


by Dorothy Clarke Wilson 


Here is a new understanding of Jesus, 
through the eyes of his brother James. 
A deeply moving story—tender and 
reverent—yet powerful and dramatic. 


AND GOD WAS THERE 
by Chaplain Eben. Cobb Brink 


Chaplain Brink was right with his men in the thick 
of battle—and he has set down in this book an eye-wit- 
ness account of the actual experiences of those men as 
they found God in the midst of danger. Every family in 
America—and especially those with members in the 
service—will find comfort and a rekindling of faith in 


this book. 
$1.00 : ' $2.50 


THE WESTMINSTER 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


At Your Denominational 
Bookstore, or 


